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Editorial 


_° DEVOTE a journal issue to con- 
sideration of the content of the in- 
structional program in schools is to 
venture into an area that is at present 
subjected to a most penetrating fire 
of criticism. Broad questions of far- 
reaching significance are now being 
raised concerning the school curricu- 
lum, an area directly related to each of 
us, whether we be pupil, parent, citizen 
or professional person working in 
schools. 

Yet through criticism we _ learn; 
through basic questioning we refine 
our purposes, improve our ways of ar- 
riving at decisions, rethink our objec- 
tives, resurvey our resources and re- 
sume, with clearer vision and strength- 
ened resolve, our progress toward 
agreed-upon goals. 

What are we as school people learn- 
ing through today’s extensive re-exami- 
nation of the “content” of the instruc- 
tional program in schools? We are be- 
coming increasingly skilled in looking 
at the total school program. We are 
seeing this program with new perspec- 
tive, with fuller appreciation for ways 
of working which enable special areas 
and special resources to make their 
rich contribution to the growth of 
children and youth. 

We are also becoming increasingly 
aware of the nature of recent criticisms 
which have been directed toward the 
instructional program. Several extensive 
critical statements have appeared, each 
of which has exhibited at least one of 
the following shortcomings: 

a. The critical statements seem based 
upon a limited concept of the pur- 
poses of an education which in a 
democratic society must be for all the 
children of all the people. This limited 
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concept implies that education is to 
consist solely of “intellectual develop- 
ment”; or that it is to develop a strictly 
academic “liberal arts” background; or 
that the school at all levels and for all 
children and youth should be a kind 
of debating society for the examination, 
not necessarily in a context of em- 
pirical reality, of ideas from the past. 

Such a narrow view does not, in the 
opinion of many thinking people today, 
seem to project an adequate concept 
of education for the modern world. In 
our defensive concern with “funda- 
mental skills,’ we must not deceive our- 
selves that mere literacy, without other 
processes, values and understandings, is 
adequate for successful democratic liv- 
ing in the uncertain world of today or 
tomorrow. 

b. The criticisms show little acquaint- 
ance with, or respect for, modern scien- 
tific findings in such areas as mental 
hygiene, experimental medicine, soci- 
ology, social psychology, anthropology, 
group dynamics or human growth and 
development. Without some shared 
knowledge of the extensive nature of 
these findings, the critic and the school 
person today cannot easily reach com- 
mon understanding and agreement as 
to desired objectives and as to appropri- 
ate methods. 

Such disparity in viewpoints may ex- 
ist, for example, when a modern edu- 
cator is confronted with a critic’s stri- 
dent demand that the schools’ program 
should be geared to the medieval proc- 
esses of the Scholastics, or set up in 
terms of an outmoded faculty psychol- 
ogy. 

c. Several of the recent criticisms of 
the instructional program in schools 
seem to infer that today’s content is not 
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meeting the needs of today’s adult 
world or of today’s society. ‘Today’s 
children, these criticisms imply, should 
have the education that adults need for 
meeting the needs of their adult world 
or that today’s society needs for solving 
its current social problems. 

The fallacy of this position has been 
effectively indicated by a noted anthro- 
pologist, who says, “. . . we need from 
the teacher who has relied on teaching 
how a tried method can be used on new 
material, a totally new kind of teaching 
—a teaching of a readiness to use un- 
known ways to solve unknown prob- 
lems. We are facing a world which this 
adult generation is unable to grasp, to 
manage, to plan for... . We need to 
teach our students how to think, when 
you don’t know what method to use, 
about a problem which is not yet form- 
ulated.” 


We Shall Teach... 

In today’s world, where power is cen- 
tralized and where change can be al- 
most inconceivably abrupt and final, an 
inadequate, distorted or outgrown con- 
ception of learning and teaching may 
have serious consequences. For our 
schools we must have a full and sufh- 
cient basic philosophy that rests firmly 
upon evidence of successful practice. If 
school people are to do more than de- 
fend a position—that is, if they are to 
give dependable and inspiring guid- 
ance in instructional areas—they must 
know and be able to state simply their 
own ideas of the purposes of education, 
of what they should teach—and why. 

What, then, shall we teach? 

a. We shall teach what the people— 
not one small, vocal, organized, de- 
termined part, but what all the people, 
including school people, affected by the 
program, working together in an atmos- 


1Margaret Mead, The School in American 


Culture. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951. p. 40-41. 
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phere of enlightenment and freedom— 
decide shall be taught. 

b. We shall teach the experimental 
process, use of the method of intelli- 
gence, as the method best suited, be- 
cause of its self-corrective qualities, to 
preservation and enhancement of our 
democratic society. 

c. We shall teach effective use of and 
respect for all areas of knowledge and 
all resources—whether these be _per- 
sons or whether these be materials, proc- 
esses, understandings, inventions, con- 
cepts or other elements of the cultural 
heritage. 

d. We shall teach the nature of the 
human organism, how it develops, how 
it learns selfhood, how it relates itself 
constructively to other persons in its 
immediate and in a wider environment. 

e. We shall teach the individual to 
make full and effective use of those 
learnings which he can accept, select 
and organize within his own experience 
as he attempts to meet his own needs 
and those of his society. 

f. We shall teach children and youth 
to cherish and use, as they participate 
in real living, the values and ideals that 
will help them more fully to realize 
selfhood through service, that will give 
them the incentive and the courage to 
seek and use new ways to solve the yet 
unknown problems of the world which 
they must inherit. 

This issue of Educational Leadership 
touches upon some elements of the in- 
structional program. Of course, not all 
areas of knowledge, not all understand- 
ings or concepts could be mentioned, 
yet those which are indicated may serve 
as witness to the variety and richness of 
the range of resources available to the 
teacher for use in the arduous, creative 
and ever-challenging task of teaching. 

—ROBERT R. LEEPER, associate secre- 
tary, ASCD, and associate editor, Edu- 
cational Leadership. 
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_ What Dare We Leave Out? 





EARL C. KELLEY 


So frequently we are tempted to try to solve all our instructional 


problems by “adding to” or “taking away from” the courses of study. 


The author of this article examines our traditional tendency and 


suggests a sounder principle upon which decisions must be made in 


an education that fosters wholesome living, development and growth. 


I AM SURE that the editors, who 
have created an issue of this journal 
around the topic, “What Shall We 
Teach?” and who have permitted me 
to deal with what we dare leave out, 
will not mind if I cast them in the role 
of devil’s advocate. I feel free to do 
this because I know they are substan- 
tially in agreement with the point of 
view which I shall attempt to set forth. 
Indeed, I can them with 
“tongue in cheek” as they posed the 
problem, for they know that we do not 
really “teach” unless we define the word 


visualize 


to mean the arrangement and facilita- 
tion of learning experiences; that learn- 
ers learn when we are skilled and com- 
petent in making it possible for them 
to do so. 


“What Shall We Teach?” implies 
that “we” are going to make decisions 
about what other people will learn. It 
is not altogether clear who “we” are, 
but in this context it does not seem 
likely that the learner is one of “us.” 
The implication seems to be that “we,” 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
curriculum developers, and textbook 
writers, are going to decide what some- 
one else, far from the scene of decision, 
is going to learn. 

The notion that we can do this is 
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based on an outmoded concept of the 
nature of knowledge and of learning. 
It is the outcome of the “receptacle” 
or “acquisition” idea of knowledge and 
learning. Knowledge is seen as some- 
thing which exists in its own right, and 
can be poured in to the passive, receiv- 
ing learner, much as a jug can be filled 
with whatever we choose to put in it. 
We have known for a good while? 
that knowledge does not exist before 


learning begins, that it is a product of 


y 

5 
learning rather than a pre-condition to 
learning, that it is subjectively held, 


and is never the same in two individ- 
uals. Learning (and one of its prod- 
ucts, knowledge) is a result of experi- 
ence and the reconstruction of experi- 
ence. There is no knowledge until the 
learner creates it. It seems trite to say 
that no decisions can be made concern- 
ing what is to be learned without rela- 
tionship to the learner,—the individual 
unique learner. Since all learning is 
based on the learner’s unique experi- 
ence and purpose, it becomes a question 
as to what he can learn, not just what 
he is willing to learn, or what we think 
he ought to learn. 

The idea that we can decide what to 


*See A Reconstructed Theory of the Educa- 
tive Process by William H. Kilpatrick, 1935. 
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put in or leave out has done incalcul- 
able harm to the development of man 
as an informed, adequate inhabitant of 
the good earth. It has caused people to 
be diverted from learning rather than 
being drawn to it. It is responsible in 
large degree for the drop-out problem 
of the secondary schools, and the desire 
to drop out from the elementary 
schools. There are no reliable statistics 
on drop-outs, because many who stay in 
school until graduation have dropped 
out in all but the physical sense. It has 
caused us to think ill of our learners be- 
cause they do not do what they cannot, 
and has created a barrier between us 
and our young. When the young have 
rejected our selections, we have accused 
them of perversity or being the carriers 
for evil spirits. 

This mistaken view of the nature of 
knowledge is the breeder of authori- 
tarianism, and makes democracy in the 
classroom well-nigh impossible. If we 
decide what is to be learned, then it 
becomes our duty to see to it that it is 
learned. To do this, we have to invent 
many devices for coercion. When a 
learner is being coerced by a status 
leader he can hardly be said to be liv- 
ing democratically. Responsibility for 
learning is transferred from the learner, 
where it belongs, to the teacher. When 
the teacher comes into the classroom at 
the start of the semester, laden with 
mimeographed material, and says, ever 
so nicely, that this is what is going to 
be learned, and the teacher is going to 
see to it that it is learned, the students 
relax and say, in effect, “O.K., sister, 
you see to it, and we won't have to 
worry about it.” It is improper, if not 
indecent or immoral, for twenty-five 
people to start a semester’s sojourn 
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when only one of them knows or has 
given consent to what is to take place. 
It often occurs, when proposals are 
made for innovations in curriculum, 
that teachers say, ““We don’t have time 
for that. We have more than we can do 
to get the material covered.” Material, 
as used here, means choices from the 
field of human knowledge which some- 
one has selected, and often the selection 
has been made by someone who lived 
long ago. These are the sacred cows of 
the curriculum, and no harm must 
come to them. They are the “solids.” 
Whenever I hear the word “cover” thus 
used, I get a picture of a shovel and 
a pile of dirt. It is hard to see what 
covering has to do with learning. 


Dictates of Tradition 


We have up to thirty hours a week 
for forty weeks each year to use with 
each learner. That is a fair piece of 
time; the pastor of the church would 
think so, since he has to do most of his 
teaching in about one hour a week. 
We use this time according to our 
values. We put the most time on the 
activities we value most. If we have to 
get the material handed down from an- 
tiquity covered, then we will not have 
time to do other things. We cannot sa) 
that we do not have time, but should 
say that we have already decided how 
we intend to use it. 

What do we dare leave out? A great 
deal, judging from what we have done 
in the past. The sum of human knowl- 
edge is so great that a dozen curricu- 
lums could be made up without over- 
lapping, or even using anything we 
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teach now. What we teach now has 
been selected, and that means that 
other whole areas have been rejected. 
We have indeed been daring in what 
we leave out, or would have been if we 
had made our selections consciously. 
We have rather accepted the dictates of 
tradition and habit, and then acted as 
though that was all there is to learn. 
In my own high school days, teachers 
required that I know Evangeline, but 
never mentioned Leaves of Grass. I 
heard much about George Washington, 
but never knew until much later that 
he had a compatriot named Tom Paine. 
I studied English history,—could name 
all of the kings and queens from John 
to George V, but heard nothing of the 
history of the continent, without which 
much English history lacks meaning. 


I wish I could say that the above is 
just a relic of a day that is gone. Un- 
fortunately this is not true. It is of 
course true that some of the selections 
have changed, but the _ hit-and-miss 
operation is still in vogue. 


At the present time, we dare leave 
out nearly all learning of the contem- 
porary world. We start way back at the 
beginning and then never reach the 
present before the end of the semester. 
This keeps us from dealing with con- 
troversial issues, since the past is no 
longer controversial. We think this is 
“playing it safe,” although it is hard to 
see what is safe about sending people 
out from our schools who are unfamil- 
iar with the current scene, and thus 
unable to deal with it. 

Known answers, on which we spend 
so much of our time, have value when 
they are brought to bear upon current 
problems, and only then. We need to 
have known answers from the past, but 
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then we must use them. Creative ac- 
tion can only take place when we deal 
with unsolved problems,—answers that 
have not been validated. 


We have dared to leave out, in most 
of our schools, study of the labor move- 
ment, although Junior may have to do 
his own homework because his pa has 
to go to a union meeting. We have 
dared to leave out instruction in an 
understanding of communism, seeming- 
ly on the theory that not to mention 
communists will make them go away. 
At the same time, communism is so 
close to us that we have to interrupt the 
class in history or economics for an air 
raid drill! We hope that socialism will 
stop creeping if we don’t mention it. 
Judging from what I see in the papers, 
socialism is one of our great perils, tak- 
ing precedence over communism on 
some days. But we dare leave out in- 
struction in an understanding of it, so 
that our young do not even know what 
they are against. In answer to the 
query posed by the editor, it would 
seem that we dare leave out anything 
we want to, particularly if it is of cur- 
rent interest or concern. 


Solving Current Problems 


If we are to have well-educated peo- 
ple, there are some things which we 
dare not leave out, and these seem to be 
more crucial than those items we dare 
omit. We dare not leave out those 
items which are of current concern 
to the learner and which arise from 
his unique experience and_back- 
ground. These items are bound to be 
controversial in some degree, because 
they are current, and have not been set- 
tled. The road to the past is from the 
present, and relevant items from the 
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past can only be selected when the 
present dilemma is known. This turns 
the usual operation around. Instead 
of collecting a large store of known an- 
swers before viewing the current scene, 
and then trying to conjure up the an- 
swer which applies, we must start with 
the current scene, and ask ourselves 
what we need to know from the past to 
solve present problems. This latter 
process pinpoints learning about the 
past, so that there is a good chance of 
learning what is needed. When we 
start with the past, the mathematical 
chance of having the answer we need 
when we need it is too small to be oper- 
ationally sound. 

If we are to start with current inter- 
ests, concerns and purposes of the 
learner, this obviously implies consulta- 
tion with the learner as to what is to be 
learned. ‘The short-cuts to speed up 
teacher-pupil planning are alluring and 
deceptive. ‘There is no way to start 
where the learner is short of consulting 
with him about it. 

“But we don’t have time! We have 
to get the material covered,” again cries 
the anguished voice of the teacher in 
the chains of habit and tradition. In 
the interest of simple efficiency—just 
from the standpoint of saving time—we 
cannot afford to go forward without 
consultation with the learner. We must 
find out what can be done before we 
try to do it. If we go ahead without 
finding out what can be done, we stand 
a good chance of wasting the whole 
semester. Untold numbers of semesters 
have been wasted because the teacher 
did not have time to find out what to 
do. 

“Do you mean that we_ teachers 
should abdicate?” If you are enthroned, 
919 


fen bh 


then you should abdicate. But after 
you get off your throne you will have 
much more to do than you had before. 
Instead of issuing edicts and admin- 
istering rewards and punishments, you 
will have a chance to bring your ma- 
turity to bear in a useful way in the 
living experiences of living learners. 
When you abdicate, you may have to 
work harder, but you will become more 
valuable. 

“But what about transmitting our 
culture—our heritage?” ‘There you go 
again, wanting to transmit something! 
If our students are learning, what have 
they to learn but our culture? Is not 
the waterworks as much a part of our 
culture and heritage as the Missouri 
Compromise? Or does our culture come 
in books alone? 

“Oh, yeah, but I want my children 
to learn something!” Here we can get 
together. One of the primary reasons 
for rejecting the idea that we can decide 
what to include or leave out is that 
under that method, the amount learned 
has been so pitifully small. ‘The way to 
step up the quantity and quality of 
learning is to find out what can be 
learned, what is apropos to the learner, 
and stop guessing about it or riding our 
own intellectual hobbies. 

Of course I know that we cannot hope 
to abandon our inherited curriculum 
overnight, and to start operating ac- 
cording to the needs and capabilities of 
the learner. Such changes have to come 
slowly. We must take our communities 
along with us, so that the people will 
know what we are doing, and have 
enough confidence in us to help us. We 
need to see ourselves in a revised role 
before we can function differently. We 
need patience with ourselves, our col- 
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leagues, our pupils and their parents as 
we all think through our basic educa- 
tional problems and gain courage to act 
in accordance with the dictates of rea- 
son and scientific findings rather than 
mysticism, habit or outmoded faculty 
psychology. 


To summarize, the only answer I 


know to the question posed in the title 
of this article is that we dare not leave 
out any item of study which is raised 
as the learner views the current scene in 
relation to his present condition of 
growth and development. We dare not 
include anything so foreign to his pres- 
ent condition that he cannot use it. 





Assignment: Ihe World 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


International understanding is so vital an area that today’s schools 


cannot relegate it to a place of minor emphasis. This article outlines 


some of the important concepts which should be developed in this 


area. It also suggests specific materials and resources in relation to 


each concept. 


. HAT an assignment!” is prob- 
ably your first reaction to the title 
of this article. And how right you 
are. The study of the world in our 
schools today assumes staggering pro- 
portions when we think in terms of two 
and a half billion persons, nearly a hun- 
dred nations plus many other political 
units, seven or eight major cultures, 
problems of many kinds in all parts of 
the world, the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, the foreign policy 
of the United States, and the many 
other topics which can rightfully be in- 
cluded somewhere in the already 
crowded curriculum for pupils in the 
second half of the twentieth century. 
Obviously teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, parents and other persons inter- 
ested in a modern curriculum need to 





Leonard §. Kenworthy is professor of educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College, New York City. 
Dr. Kenworthy is author of Twelve Citizens 
of the World (Doubleday, 1953). 
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concern themselves with the basic con- 
cepts which should be stressed. They 
ought to consider carefully the experi- 
ences which may be appropriate for 
children and youth of different age 
levels and degrees of maturity in a 
given locality. They need to be able to 
the effectiveness of 
present programs and insofar as pos- 


evaluate wisely 


sible of proposed programs in this 
world-wide field in terms of behavior, 
attitudes, understandings, skills and 
knowledge. 

This is an enormous task, but it 
needs to be done and done now if the 
pupils in our schools are to be ade- 
quately prepared to live in today’s 
Nothing short of a look at the 
total school offerings from the _pre- 


world. 


school level through college, university 
or teacher education institution will be 
adequate. Aims need to be clarified, 
experiences of many kinds outlined, re- 


sources evaluated and prepared, and 
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evaluation techniques developed. Par- 
ents and community agencies must of 
course be involved, administrative sup- 
port enlisted, experiments initiated, 
and in-service and pre-service education 
undertaken. Only in this way will ef- 
fective, comprehensive, cumulative pro- 
grams be developed for introducing 
pupils, and in many cases teachers and 
parents, to the world community in 
which we all live. 


What Are the Goals? 


As a possible frame of reference for 
groups working on such programs the 
writer would like to suggest ten major 
goals towards which all curriculum ex- 
periences should point. Space will not 
permit any detailed elaboration of 
these major emphases, experiences and 
resources. These the writer leaves large- 
ly to the ingenuity of curriculum work- 
ers and classroom teachers. The ulti- 
mate goals proposed are as follows: 


Developing Sociocentric Individuals 


Basic to any program of education is 
the development of secure individuals, 
skilled in human relationships. Since 
world-mindedness is largely the devel- 
opment of persons who can associate 
differences with friendliness rather than 
hostility, this mental hygiene approach 
is basic. Only as we concentrate on 
developing persons who are panic-proof 
rather than panic-prone, to borrow two 
phrases from Harry Overstreet, will we 
be successful in our efforts to produce 
citizens for the world community today 
and tomorrow. Every effort to help 
children to understand themselves and 
others, to develop the skills of human 
relations and group endeavor, and to 
live at peace with themselves and the 
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people around them, is a part of a pro- 
gram in world-mindedness. 

Fortunately, literature in this field is 
readily available from various sources, 
ranging from the special issues of Child- 
hood Education in November and De- 
cember, 1950, dealing with “We Grow 
in Self-Understanding” and “We Grow 
in Understanding Others” to the vol- 
umes of the International Congress on 
Mental Health published in 1948 by 
the Columbia University Press. 


Understanding the Earth as the 
Home of Man 


No real understanding of other peo- 
ple and their problems can be fostered 
without giving attention to the land on 
which they live. We need to help pu- 
pils to see how the land in various parts 
of the globe has affected people and 
how people have affected the land. This 
may well start with the local commu- 
nity, but it must soon lead out into the 
wider world. 

Such a study need not focus on the 
“brown” lands, the “green” lands or 
the “white” lands—as so many geogra- 
phies do. Study of any part of the 
world gives ample scope for the treat- 
ment of this topic. Science as well as 
social studies can contribute to the 
achievement of this goal. 

Materials such as Herbert Zim’s 
What’s Inside the Earth?, for primary 
grades, Bertha Parker’s The Earth a 
Great Storehouse, for the junior high, 
and the volumes by Vogt, Fairfield, 
Osborn and others can be used effec- 
tively in this area. 


Respecting the Worth of All People 
in the World 


The greatest heritage we have is the 
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tradition of respect for the worth of 
every individual. This is central to our 
Judaic-Christian tradition and to our 
democratic philosophy. The schools 
should be the great laboratory in which 
this concept is learned through living 
it. And today the concept of good 
neighbors has to be stretched to include 
the world’s two and a half billion peo- 
ple of various colors, creeds, conditions 
and countries. 

Wherever possible children should 
be introduced to the variety of the 
world’s peoples through meeting men, 
women and children from other parts 
of the globe. Fortunately this is more 





possible today than ever before and 
schools are beginning to build up lists 
of carefully selected resource people 
who can be brought into the classroom. 
Through these people and through 
films, stories, the sociodrama and other 
experiences children can learn about 
the similarities and the differences 
among the people of the world. 

A wealth of materials exists for this 
purpose, from Eva Knox Evans’ People 
Are Important, for children, through 
the author’s “Two and a Half Billion 
Neighbors” in the February, 1953 
Junior Red Cross Journal, to the 
UNESCO publication, What Is Race? 





Courtesy of Public Schools, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


A Halloween campaign for UNICEF in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, began with the preparation of exhibits. 
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Understanding the Importance of 
Countries and Cultures 


The concept of countries is too difh- 
cult for young children, but by the 
upper grades boys and girls can begin 
to understand the development of 
countries and the importance these have 
in today’s world. By the time children 
reach secondary school they can begin 
to grasp the equally important concept 
of cultures and see something of their 
significance. 

Criteria for selecting countries to be 
studied need to be worked out, includ- 
ing such possibilities as starting with 
countries similar to ours or with neigh- 
boring nations and moving on to a 
study of more complex cultures or coun- 
tries, countries which illustrate certain 
basic themes we are trying to develop, 
countries representing the major cul- 
ture groups of the world, and countries 
taking an increasingly large role in the 
world. 

Resources in this area are tremen- 
dous; the biggest job seems to the 
writer to be one of careful selection. 
Experiences here can range from the 
study of flags and what they represent 
to the films in Louis de Rochement’s 
“The Earth and Its People’’ series and 
the Julien Bryan productions. 


Recognizing the Interdependence 


of the World 


Quite early children can begin to re- 
alize how much they depend upon other 
people, not only in their own home and 
community, but in the world. Later 
in their school years they can discover 
how this dependence includes every- 
thing from architectural ideas to eco- 
nomic resources. 
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Wherever possible this interdepend- 
ence should be illustrated locally, from 
the products which are sold in the local 
grocery store to the raw materials for 
the local factory. 

Nina Millen’s book on Games 
Around the World gives one kind of 
resource available to elementary 
schools, while the series of books pub- 
lished by Knopf in the “Made In.. .” 
series illustrates materials for junior 
high grades. The film, “Round Trip,” 
and the vivid two-page spread in the 
World Week magazine for March 18, 
1953 on “Your Automobile—Where It 
Comes From” are typical of the best ma- 
terials for secondary school students. 


Developing Skills of Communication 
with Other People 

The current trend towards teaching 
a foreign language in elementary 
schools is one fact which has grown out 
of our realization of the importance of 
communication. The programs of the 
Junior Red Cross, the American Friends 
Service Committee’s School Affiliation 
Service, and various efforts at interna- 
tional interchange show a growing 
awareness of the need for other kinds 
of communication. The Halloween 
project of UNICEF whereby children, 
as a modern version of “Tricks or 
Treats,” collect money for use in other 
lands is another commendable type of 
communication by school children. 
Projects which involve a two-way pas- 
sage need to be stressed and ideas for 
such experiences are badly needed. 


Searching for Universal Values 


In every activity connected with a 
school-wide program of world-minded- 
ness teachers need to help pupils search 
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for the common factors in the world. 
Especially with younger children the 
similarities among people need to be 
stressed. Whether a group is using 
Florence Mary Fitch’s excellent books 
on religions in different parts of the 
world or studying the Preamble to the 
U.N. Charter or the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, the traits and 
needs we all have in common need to 
be kept constantly in mind. 


Promoting Economic and Social 
Justice, and Political Freedom 


A realization that most of the world 
is ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, illiter- 
ate and ill would make a great differ- 
ence in the attitude of Americans to- 
wards the Point Four program, the 
technical assistance work of the U.N., 
and related projects of a private nature 
as well as in our understanding of the 
revolution which is sweeping over the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Whether elementary school boys and 
girls are collecting clothes for Korea or 
high school seniors are deciding to de- 
vote part of their Commencement gift 
to purchasing a plough for Southeast 
Asia through the auspices of CARE, 
this concept should become meaningful 
to pupils at all grade levels. 

Such facts as we have just cited will 
likewise help pupils to understand the 
desire of peoples all over the world to 
obtain political independence and free- 
dom. ‘These concepts are difficult to 
understand but they can be developed 
with more mature boys and girls. 


Appreciating Universal Creativity 


From the time a child is able to 
comment favorably on the creative ef- 
forts of his playmate to the time that 
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high school students are enjoying the 
music, art, sculpture or inventive genius 
of people from all parts of the world, 
appreciation of the creativity of peoples 
everywhere should be stressed. 

Children’s drawings from other na- 
tions made available through the Jun- 
ior Red Cross or through visits to suit- 
able museum collections can help to 
foster this appreciation. So can the 
exhibit of materials gathered by a 
teacher or parent in a foreign country 
or the showing of such a film as 
“Nomads of the Jungle,” the story of 
the ingenuity of people living in the 
Malay peninsula. 

Developing Individual Identification 
with the World 

Every educator knows that people 
learn best when they are involved deep- 
ly in the learning process. Wherever 
possible, pupils should be assisted in 
identifying themselves with the struggle 
to create a world community based on 
justice, freedom and peace. 

Throughout this article the author 
has mentioned action projects which 
would help to involve children and 
youth and develop in them a sense of 
responsibility toward their world neigh- 
bors whether through direct contact 
with them or through such an inter- 
national organization as the United 
Nations. 

In this goal as in the others previous- 
ly mentioned, the emotional as well as 
the intellectual aspects of learning need 
to be kept uppermost in_ teachers’ 
minds. Only in this way will we be 
able to develop responsible citizens who 
can live effectively in the world com- 
munity which will demand much more 
maturity than we have ever had in 
world history. 
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Communication, this author asserts, is the symbolic process by which 


people get life into manageable form. School and home need to 


cooperate in the essential task of helping children and youth find 


easy access to various avenues of impression and response to their 


environment. 


HE MAXIMUM context for a dis- 

cussion of this topic would, of 
course, take us to the philosophies of 
George Herbert Mead and Susanne 
Langer—and on to their research sources 
in anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
ecology, political science, public opin- 
ion studies, physiology, and the like. 
Child development specialists among 
us would feel at home in such breadth. 
But for our immediate purposes, I'd 
like to turn our attention to some ob- 
servations in physiology and to those 
social sciences that deal with the rela- 
tionship of culture and social personal- 
ity—as we find it in such social-psycho- 
logical oriented people as Erich Fromm 
(Man for Himself), and David Riesman 
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(The Lonely Crowd and Faces in the 
Crowd.) 


Three Kinds of Personalities 


Riesman, for instance, gives us an 
almost too neat but nonetheless con- 
venient working base in three kinds of 
social personalities—the tradition-direc- 
ted personality, the inner-directed per- 
sonality, and the other-directed per- 
sonality. He suggests that each kind of 
personality emerges from the prevailing 
patterns of communication that char- 
acterize different cultures at different 
stages of development. 


Tradition-Directed 


The first form of society is one which 
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has both a high birth rate and a high 
mortality rate—India, China, Central 
Africa, for example. Here generations 
are short. There is little accumulation 
of culture beyond what each man passes 
on to his son. The content of communi- 
cation is the traditions of the culture. 
The burden of communication is car- 
ried in face to face use of language, 
dance, costume and totem, all combined 
in relatively unchanging routine and 
ritual. Communication arts and skills 
essential for survival are only those 
which permit the repetition of tradi- 
tional forms of behavior. Individual 
variation from the pattern is discour- 
aged. Personality, as Riesman sees it in 
this stage of society, is tradition-direc- 
ted. 


Inner-Directed 


The second form of society is one in 
the process of transitional growth. It 
has a high birth rate but low mortality 
brought about by advances in technol- 
ogy, agriculture and sanitation. The 
expanding population bursts the seams 
of traditional molds for behavior. Peo- 
ple move around; they expand their 
frontiers; they expand production; they 
accumulate capital; they center their at- 
tention on exploitation of natural re- 
sources; they manipulate property and 
other forms of capital. This all opens 
up a tremendous range of choices in 
behavior. And choices call for initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, self-confidence and 
goals. Parents and schools in this form 
of society tend to communicate gen- 
eralized principles for behavior—indus- 
try, thrift, honesty, justice, competition, 
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etc. The burden of communication is 
carried by oral and written language, 
architectural forms, city plans, styles 
and other symbols of status. The com- 
munication arts and skills essential for 
survival are not only learning the rules, 
but internalizing them so that they can 
be used in a variety of situations in 
which the individual is on his own. He 
becomes highly individualized and, in 
Riesman’s terms, an inner-directed per- 
son. Our American form of society is 
of this type?—partly? 


“Other-Directed” 


The third stage of societal change is 
marked by an incipient population de- 
cline. It is characterized by a leveling 
off or decline of births, as more and 
more people move from rural to urban 
centers. As the frontier of natural re- 
sources closes, the society settles in to an 
economy of consumption rather than 
production. People “consume” serv- 
ices and entertainment as well as 
“things.” In the smaller urban families 
and with the spread of permissive child 
care, there tends to be a relaxation of 
the sterner patterns of discipline. Ries- 
man says of this stage; “Under these 
newer patterns, the peer group . . . be- 
comes much more important to the 
child, while parents make him feel 
guilty not so much by violation of 
inner standards as about failure to be 
popular or otherwise to manage his re- 
lations with these other children. More- 
over, the pressures of the school and the 
peer group are reinforced and con- 
tinued .. . by the mass media: movies, 
radio, comics and popular culture 


media generally.” + 


1 Riesman, David, The Lonely Crowd. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. p. 22. 
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The content of communication in 
this stage of society is largely “human 
relations.” The new frontier is the hu- 
man personality—open for development 
in depth in intergroup understandings 
and cooperative attitudes, or for manip- 
ulation and exploitation. The burden 
of communication is carried by lan- 
guage, obviously, but rarely language 
by itself. It is language combined with 
colored pictures in magazines and bill- 
boards, language combined with sound 
effects and music in radio, or language 
accompanied by powerful pictures and 
music in movies and television. And 
insofar as these composite communica- 
tion media neglect broad community 
interests, Communication skills devel- 
oped are those which provide a non- 
evaluative sensitivity to other people— 
either to find security in group con- 
formity, or to search out the chinks in 
their personal armor and win them or 
influence them in a designed direction. 
The individual in this stage of culture 
is “other-directed.” And is America 
partly in this stage? 

A New Dimension 

Here then are three recognizable 
communication patterns producing 
three recognizable kinds of persons—the 
tradition-directed, the inner-directed 
and the other-directed. Our culture to- 
day contains them all—a few tradition- 
directeds in remote mountain commu- 
nities and immigrant slum §areas, 
generations of inner-directeds and an 
increasing number of other-directeds 
who are being swept along in a com- 
munication environment for which 
they have inadequate skills to maintain 
their self-direction. And—as we know 
from a moment’s introspection—there 
are great numbers of us who combine 
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adherence to tradition with allegiance 
to principle and still find ourselves tak- 
ing from others our cues for action. 
Obviously no one of these prevailing 
kinds of personality is adequate to a 
functioning democracy or a United Na- 
tions. We obviously need a new dimen- 
sion of personality—a fourth person, an 
autonomous person who is capable of 
conscious choice—who may adhere to 
tradition but be free to abandon it, may 
choose accepted principles of action but 
be capable of re-evaluating them, who 
will be constantly aware of other people 
but act only in the light of imagined 
consequences to all who might be af- 
fected by his actions. 

This is our challenge. If the com- 
munication pattern of a culture is a 
major determinant of personality, what 
are the maximum essentials of com- 
munication that will develop the kind 
of individual we idealize? 

The autonomous person, of whom 
there are as yet remarkably few, uses a 
complex communication skill, a kind of 
human radar system, that is sensitive to 
perceptions in sound, shape, color, tex- 
ture and rhythm—by turns or simul- 
taneously, as the situation demands. 
The communication skill of the autono- 
mous person extends also to responding 
to these perceptions in language, draw- 
ing, music or dance—each alone or in 
combination. ‘This begins to look like 
the maximum essentials for communi- 
cation arts and skills. The significant 
thing is that the autonomous person 
does not emerge and then develop this 
skill—he becomes increasingly autono- 
mous only as he becomes increasingly 
skilled in communication. Communi- 
cation, in short, is the symbolic process 
by which people get life into manage- 
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able form. If our processes are inade- 
quate or unskillful, life remains chaotic 
and without the “value attributes” that 
let us feel that things “add up’’—that 
we are “going somewhere.” 


Life Comes into Form 


for Children... 


What are our resources for teaching 
this kind of communication skill? The 
simplest answer I have is “our children 
in living situations.” Let me cite an 
example from two sisters in a neighbor 
family—one four-and-a-half, the other 
eight at the time to which I refer. ‘Their 
parents are both brilliant young people. 
They are still predominantly inner- 
directed, though the father now feels it 
his duty to buy the beer that puts on 
his favorite TV shows—a curious transi- 
tional attachment to duty and other- 
directed advertising. 


... Through Words 


One afternoon in the spring of 1951, 
the four-and-a-half-year old, a really 
beautiful little blonde, came to our 
place to watch me plant some lilies-of- 
the-valley. The soil was fairly moist 
from recent rains, and literally crawling 
with fine fat worms. The little girl 
watched my digging for several min- 
utes; then she became aware of the 
worms and squatted down to scrutinize 
them. Then she began to collect them 
—a whole handful, which she took over 
to her mother’s flower garden. In a 
couple of minutes she was back. Dis- 
couraged from any further transplant- 
ing, she settled in to asking lots of ques- 
tions. Presently a dreamy sort of look 
came over her face and she began a 
poetic, alliterative chant—“In the win- 
ter when it’s cold, worms go way down 
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deep. In the summer when the sun is 
warm, worms crawl up—and make the 
flowers grow—don’t they?” 

Here in this little statement a very 
complex segment of life came into form 
—cause-effect relationship, ideas of sub- 
ordination, concepts of space-time. By 
age four-and-a-half she had mastered all 
of the primary signals of our language 
and was using them uniquely to clarify 
her own experience. (Traditional lan- 
guage study when she goes to school will 
likely have no effect in improving her 
mastery of spoken English.) However, 
at the dinner table the following Christ- 
mas, when her father, carving the tur- 
key, said, ‘““What will you have, Holly?” 
her spontaneous response was “Pabst 
Blue Ribbon.” Here was a keen little 
mind, extremely sensitive to language, 
keyed to skillful language response to 
much of her environment. But her 
skills were still inadequate to the de- 
mands of her “communication environ- 
ment’’—she couldn’t “talk back” to the 
power of suggestion, and free herself 
from a conditioned response. 


. . Through Symbolic Figures 

Her sister, on the other hand, was far 
less sensitive to language. She used 
other symbols to support her words. She 
came to us one Saturday afternoon and 
invited us to a “play” in their living 
room. 

She had set up a card table and a cut- 
away model doll house. Lying beside 
the doll house were six horse-chestnuts 
in graded sizes, with toothpick arms 
and legs. When the “play” began she 
explained that the biggest horse-chest- 
nut was a daddy, the next largest was a 
mommy, and the remaining four were 
the children—curiously paralleling her 
own family situation. 
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She then proceeded with running 
commentary as she manipulated the 
ingeniously-devised symbolic family. 
“This is the daddy coming home from 
work. ‘Oh, my, am I tired. When is 
supper ready, mother?’ ‘Pretty soon, 
dear.’ ‘Daddy, will you read us the 
funnies in the paper?’ ‘No, I want to 
read the news!’ ‘Daddy, will you turn 
on the TV for us?’ ‘No, I’m tired of 
noise, noise, noise all day. I want it 
quiet!’ 

“The scene now changes to after 
supper. ‘Daddy, now we’ve had supper, 
please read us a story.’ ‘No, I told you. 
I’ve got a headache.’ ‘Mommy, will 
you read us a story?’ ‘No, dear, I must 
do the dishes.’ ‘Daddy, just one story.’ 
‘No! I’m sick! I’m going to bed!’ (He 
goes up the stairs.) ‘Mommy, will you 
please read us a story?’ ‘No, dear, I'll 
have to look after your father. He's 
sick.’ (She goes upstairs —leaving all 
the little horse-chestnuts in the middle 
of the floor.) That’s all.” 

Here there is a much less complex 
language than in her sister’s poem, less 
abstract subordination of ideas (though 
plenty of personality). The burden of 
the communication is carried by lan- 
guage in combination with the juxta- 
position of the symbolic figures. She 
gets her chaotic and, from her stand- 
point, illogical family life into man- 
ageable form. But, less word-minded 
than her sister, she needed the manipu- 
lation of other materials with language 
to harmonize her tensions. Her experi- 
ence is close to that of our daily lives, 
for increasingly our culture provides us 
with the composite kind of communica- 
tion—from the sample-taste plus lan- 
guage plus picture in the supermarket 
to the new three dimensional color films 
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which, with language, color, movement, 
music, draw us into complete empathic 
identification with screen figures. 


... Through a Collage 


There is still another level of com- 
munication which many children use 
constantly, and which may or may not 
involve language skills. Let me illus- 
trate. In 1946 a German refugee lad 
came to Madison—age thirteen. He had 
left Germany in 1938, spent two years 
in blacked-out England—then had come 
to the United States in 1940. One of 
his first experiences in this country was 
a visit to the World’s Fair. For the first 
time, and at the impressionable age of 
seven, a new world of light and color, 
space and shape, movement and music, 
food and freedom, opened up to him. 

Only six years later in Madison was 
he able to find appropriate symbols for 
communication to get this vast phan- 
tasmagoria into manageable form. In 
a seventh grade arts laboratory he be- 
gan to gather an assortment of colored 
paper of various textures—glossy, rough, 
transparent, etc. These he cut into 
non-representative shapes and _ pasted 
on a yard-square cardboard base. The 
ultimate design was this: An artist’s 
palette of red paper overlaid with a 
bar or two of musical notation formed 
the horizontal base. Over this he 


erected three structures. One was a 


: 
spiral ramp of glossy gold paper. An- . 


other was an inclined plane made olf 
drinking straws. The third was an 
inverted paper cup with a drinking 
straw inserted in it. A quite attractive 
design. 

Throughout the period of construc- 
tion—several days—he never once ver- 
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balized any of his processes. He was 
very much pleased with our interest in 
his creation, but volunteered no inter- 
pretation. Language, and especially 
English as a second language, was just 
not his medium of communication. 
Finally we asked if he had something 
in mind while he was designing his 
piece. He thought a moment and then 
said, “Oh, yes. This is the World’s 
Fair.” Pointing to the inverted drink- 
ing cup, “This is all the ice cream 
stands.”-—To the inclined plane, “This 
is all the roller coasters.”—To the pal- 
ette and notation, “This is all the 
color and music.”—To the gold spiral, 
“IT guess I don’t know what this is.” 

There are several ways of looking at 
this lad’s process. One, he got one im- 
pressive aspect of his life into manage- 
able form without language. Two, he 
used language later to verbalize his 
experience. ‘Three, and one which 
makes most sense to me, he started with 
a familiar and congenial medium of 
communication. With his own actively- 
made designs before him he unlocked 
his inhibitions about a foreign lan- 
euage and set the stage for more fluent 
speaking and writing from then on— 
as indeed was the case. 

Through stories of these three chil- 
dren I have tried to illustrate the 
natural resources that youngsters pos- 
sess for varied kinds of communication. 
But lest we dismiss them as just more 
examples of the fact that “Sure, some 
children make up poems, some plays 
and some collages,” I want to press on 
to some physiological observations that, 
[ hope, will raise some profound ques- 
tions about how inclusive education in 


these maximum essentials must be. 
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Initial Participation 
in Environment 


Last spring I sought out a medical 
training film on human birth. I wasn’t 
satisfied with hearing the birth cry 
through a Hollywood prairie cabin 
It seemed to me that this first 
communicative act must be accom- 
panied by other gestures that might tell 
us more about communication proc- 
esses generally. From this experience 
I recorded these notes: 

“This single-noted cry symbolizes the 
complete awakening of the whole or- 
ganism. Figuratively, it throws the 
switch which starts the intricate elec- 
tronic-mechanical-chemical process that 
will structure the self of the new child. 

“During the deft post-partum separa- 
tion and clearing of mucous from the 
child’s throat, the new little organism 
lies rigid. It seems to be in suspended 
But with the exhalation 
of the first air to have filled its lungs, 
vocal cords vibrate; muscular tensions 
relax; the respiratory system establishes 
its rhythm; the bladder empties; arms 
and legs lose their rigidity; eyes open 
for a brief unfocused exposure on mov- 
ing objects in space; eardrums vibrate 
to the ‘blooming buzzing confusion’ as 
William James called it—and then the 
organism settles into sleep. It has com- 
pleted its first cycle of tension-expres- 
sion-relaxation.” 


door. 


animation. 


What are 
The initial 
participation in environment involved 
the maximum essentials for communi- 
cation. ‘The organic paroxysm involved 
every fiber of the neuro-muscular sys- 
tem. And the rest of the child’s life 
will consist of gradual refinement of 
each of these essential processes. The 


So much for my notes. 
their implications for us? 
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automatic vibration of vocal cords will 
take on the refined control of larynx, 
lips and tongue to make the thirty-three 
basic sounds of English and combine 
them within the conventional patterns 
of our linguistic signal system. The un- 
disciplined thrust of fists and feet will 
be refined to the point of writing a 
secondary set of symbols that will stand 
for the noises we make in our throats— 
or in the case of feet, to the point of 
controlled coordination that will make 
up interpretive dance; unfocused vision 
will ultimately perceive and discrimi- 
nate size, shape and shade. Mere noise 
will become discernible as volume, tone, 
pitch and quality. 

Each of these actions, at whatever 
stage of refinement—two words of a 
two-year-old to a Presidential address 
on the State of the Union; the uncer- 
tain rhythm of first steps to Jose Limon 
or Martha Graham; random scrawlings 
to the varied designs of Grant Wood, 
Maholy Nagy, or Frank Lloyd Wright; 
‘‘pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake” to Arturo Tos- 
canini or Aaron Copland—all are ex- 
pressive actions. All are interpretive 
of some phase of an individual’s en- 
vironment, symbolic of his state of 
participation in his environment. Each 
is a medium for the growth and matura- 
tion of the individual. 

But this does not mean that each 
original gesture refined to a communi- 
cation art is merely another way of 
“saying” what could be “said” more 
clearly in language. If we go along 
with Susanne Langer, and she seems a 
pretty reliable guide, we find that each 
art provides for control of a different 
phase of human existence. Painting, 
for instance, provides for clearer per- 
ception of space relations; music for 
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closer awareness of relationships in 
time; dance lends itself to understand- 
ing the significance of balancing force 
against force; and literature may assist 
in a clearer understanding of remem- 
bered human processes of behavior. 


Need for Avenues of Response 


What we would seem to need then is 
curricular provision for communication 
arts and skills to function not so much 
as “creative” activities but as avenues 
of impression and response to the im- 
mediate environment. After all, is not 
any statement, any drawing, any graph, 
any bit of music creative when it pro- 
vides for individual response to a story, 
a political event or a science experi- 
ment? Let me illustrate again. In one 
of our New York schools a beginning 
teacher of English has a seventh grade 
of great big overgrown slow learners. 
They are well behaved but silent. Last 
week she read them an excerpt from 
The Grapes of Wrath—the two-for-a- 
penny candy scene at the dry lands fill- 
ing station. When she had finished, 
rather than try to get them to talk 
about the story, she gave them paper 
and crayons. ‘Their responses through 
design told the teacher many things. 
The roadside filling station was almost 
uniformly a city cafeteria. The desert 
background was not pictured. The car 
wreck was a city-corner smashup. But 
the display of the drawings was accom- 
panied with animated conversation. 
The class seemed to have broken 
through the sound barrier with the aid 
of another medium. What they will do 
next time, when the teacher uses ma- 
terial that describes their own city 
streets, remains to be seen. She an- 


ticipates that they will begin to take 
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hold of some part of their environment 
and feel more sense of belonging in it. 

In a very different situation last year 
an eighth grade group in the training 
school at Wisconsin State College at 
Oshkosh confronted the teacher with a 
request to “‘study ourselves, now we're 
in high school.” ‘The teacher took this 
in stride, as it were, and held up a copy 
of Time magazine from his desk. It 
had a characteristic Time cover—color 
photograph of a current personality su- 
perimposed on a background of signifi- 
cant symbols—in this instance, if I re- 
member correctly, a picture of Perle 
Mesta against a backdrop of oil der- 
ricks and diplomatic insignia. In the 
context of their own question the Time 
cover suddenly meant something for the 
first time—and they conceived the idea 
of studying themselves by designing 
symbols to represent their ideas, inter- 
ests and ideals. The youngsters brought 
piles of magazines to clip; the art 
teacher came in with varied materials 
and a readiness to help with her skilled 
know-how. 


The results of this sort of communi- 
cations approach were almost frighten- 
ing, for they revealed how far young- 
sters can go when they bring their whole 
selves into active participation. One 
very drab and sallow and apparently 
friendless boy pasted his name in bril- 
liant letters across a black background. 
seneath it he drew a circle and at- 
tached to it pipe-cleaner figures of hu- 
man beings in various attitudes of try- 
ing to get inside the circle. 

Another youngster, a much more 
fully socialized girl, represented herself 
with symbols of home, a school, a 
church and favorite sports. Beside each 


symbol was a dark silhouette of the 
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symbol. The whole collage was cov- 
ered with cellophane, making a kind of 
transparent envelope, into which she 
poured a box of confetti containing 
colors of her symbolic figures. When 
she came to write about her representa- 
tion later, she showed that the main 
symbols represented what her parents 
and teachers (inner-directeds) wanted 
her to think about things; the sil- 
houettes were her own thoughts which 
she dared not express; and the light 
and ever-moving confetti represented 
the natural changes that she observed 
herself going through every minute of 
the day. Could these approaches to 
self-knowledge have come to a thirteen- 
year-old boy and girl through writing 
an autobiography, or reading a junior 
high school psychology text? 

You can multiply these examples 
many times—not only of individuals 
“getting next to themselves” through 
communication in several media—but 
of whole classes coming closer to their 
communities as they spoke and listened 
to many people, as they read and wrote 
and prepared maps, diagrams and pic- 
tures of their findings. 

We have touched on one or two 
phases of research that, even though we 
may not channel] them directly into the 
classroom, may provide us with an or- 
ganizing center for much other research 
in vocabulary building, the teaching of 
usage and language structure. It may 
also provide for a point of view toward 
the unified teaching of language skill 
in speaking, listening, observing, read- 
ing, writing and demonstrating. It may 
to some of us the need for 
eliminating the prevailing separation 
of language as a “general subject” from 
music and drawing as “special sub- 


suggest 
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jects.” In fact, as we come to find all 
these expressive media so central to 
personal development, we may _ be 
moved to consider seriously a new kind 
of core—“‘a communication core,” if you 
will, in which children can refine their 
communication skill in every medium 
to the point of serviceability in pursu- 
ing any interest. 

To such a core the language teacher 
might contribute skill in using the lan- 
guage of journalism and politics, and 
the language of science and mathemat- 
ics, as well as the language of letter 
writing and fiction—for they are all 
different, in ways that the language 
specialist knows well. The teacher of 
visual and plastic arts might contribute 
skills for interpreting and creating bul- 
letin boards, charts, graphs, maps for 


scientific data and experiments, as well 
as “‘pictures” in the conventional sense. 
The teacher of music might contribute 
skills in interpreting and playing mu- 
sic symbolic of our day, as well as per- 
forming concert pieces of another age. 
And all these teachers of communica- 
tion arts and skills might gather their 
forces to develop skills for adequate 
handling of the powerful composite 
media of movie and television. Such a 
core, broadly considered, would not be 
a competing core, but a “core of cores” 
enriching every phase of school-life ex- 
perience. 

It may be that nothing short of this 
communication core, which consists of 
the processes of personality integration, 
will meet the world need for the new 
autonomous person. 





The Common Denominator 
in Religious Values 


MERRILL E. BUSH 


A common denominator of religious values and prescriptions for 
daily living runs through the scriptures of the world’s living religions. 


It is, this author asserts, these enduring values and not the creeds 


which should be taught in public schools. 


EACHING religious values in pub- 

lic schools is not only common prac- 
tice, it is all but inescapable in our 
Judeo-Christian culture. The values 
taught command widespread, almost 
universal approval. Yet we witness to- 
day a vigorous controversy over the 
teaching of “religion” in public schools 
which often mounts to a bitterness and 
acrimony entirely out of keeping with 
the teachings of the great religious 
leaders. 
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Charges that the schools are ‘“God- 
less” and “secular” (strange that ‘‘secu- 
lar” should be used as an epithet!) 
are met with counter assertions that 
“religion has no place in the public 
schools,” or that the critics threaten to 
“break down the wall of separation be- 
tween church and state,” or that “‘it is 
unethical” (if not also unconstitution- 
al) “to compel children of many differ- 
ent religions to submit to religious 
teachings contrary to their own beliefs 
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or to those of their parents.” If free- 
dom of worship is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, then, it is argued, we have 
no right to use the state’s power of 
compulsory education to indoctrinate 
children with religious beliefs contrary 
to their parents’ wishes. 

There is much truth and no little 
confusion, if not wilful distortion, in 
the current charges and_ counter- 
charges. The use of the term “secular” 
as an epithet in contemporary attacks 
upon the public schools is revealing. 
One meaning of “secular,” according to 
Webster,! is “of or pertaining to the 
worldly or temporal as distinguished 
from the spiritual or eternal.” But a 
second and more specific meaning is 
“Not under church control; noneccle- 
civil; as, secular courts or 
education.” It is one thing to charge 
that the public schools are unduly 
“worldly” or are preoccupied exclu- 
sively with the “temporal” as distin- 
guished from the “spiritual” or “eter- 
nal.” It is quite another thing to object 
because the schools are “not under 
church control,” are ‘‘nonecclesiastical’”’ 
or “civil.””, Examination of many of the 
attacks upon our public schools sug- 
gests that what really disturbs the critics 
is not that the schools fail to teach re- 
ligious values, but that they do not 
teach the particular creeds, doctrines or 
rituals peculiar to the critic’s own sect 
Similarly, 


siastical; 


or religious denomination. 
many of those who protest the teaching 
of “religion” in public school appear in 
fact to object to the imposition of sec- 
tarian creeds, doctrines or rituals upon 
children of other sects or denomina- 
tions. In the admittedly extreme case 
of Vashti McCollom, the objection 


* Collegiate Dictionary, 5th edition, 1948. 
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would seem to be a protest against the 
teaching of any form of institution- 
alized religion. 


Freedom To Worship 


If we are to adopt the position that 
one’s own particular sect or even de- 
nomination is the one and only “true” 
religion, to which everyone else must 
conform or be considered “heretic,” 
“irreligious,” or even “atheistic,” then 
there is no solution to the conflict. We 
are headed for a religious war, or more 
accurately, a war among the adherents 
of differing religious concepts. It does 
not make the prospect any prettier that 
such conflicts in the past have been 
wryly labeled “holy crusades” even 
when directly violating the basic teach- 
ings of the religious leaders they pro- 
fessed to “defend.” It is one thing to 
be convinced that my own pattern of 
religious beliefs is best (at least, best 
for me). But it is something very dif- 
ferent to assert that anyone who does 
not agree with my beliefs is, ipso facto, 
a “non-believer.” One thinks of a long 
line of devout persons castigated by 
their contemporaries as “heretics” and 
“atheists” who later have been can- 
onized as saints. One thinks of Joan 
of Arc. One remembers Spinoza. 

If we as educators are to be true to 
the spirit as well as the letter of our 
American heritage of religious freedom, 
we need to remember that no one may 
be compelled to adopt another’s form 
of worship, that each must be free to 
worship, or even not to worship, as he 
pleases. Particularly in a Protestant 
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culture, we must be mindful that the 
individual’s relationship to his God is 
a matter for his own individual con- 
science. To use the compulsory power 
of the state’s school system to enforce 
attendance by children at any sectarian 
form of worship is a clear violation of 
the spirit if not also of the letter of the 
First Amendment. The 1953 World 
Almanac lists 230 separately organized 
“religious bodies” in the continental 
United States alone. Thus to give pref- 
erential treatment to one, or several, as 
against the others would seem to violate 
the provisions against “establishment.” 
But it does not at all follow that the 
schools must therefore be “‘irreligious” 
or indifferent to religious values. 

If we are to live up to our responsi- 
bilities as educators of the future citi- 
zens of ‘fone world,” we must also be 
mindful that even our Judeo-Christian 
tradition does not represent a majority 
of the world’s nearly two and a half 
billion people. Among the great living 
world religions today Christianity has 
the second largest following, with an 
estimated 500,000,000 adherents.? But 
Buddhism is first, with 520 million; 
Confucianism has 400 million; Hindu- 
ism and Islam, some 300 million each; 
as of 1936 there were roughly 17 mil- 
lion followers of Shinto and (as of 
1939) 16 million believers in Judaism. 
Although Christianity represents the 
stated religious conviction of a little 
over one-fifth of the world’s peoples, no 
one Christian sect can claim the loyalty 
of more than a relatively small fraction 
of humanity. 

This is not at all to say that numbers 








* These statistics will be found in Readings 
from World Religions, compiled by Selwyn 
Gurney Champion and Dorothy Short; Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1951; cf. the chart on p. 331. 
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of followers are valid indexes of the 
truth or worth of any set of religious 
beliefs. Indeed, different religious 
bodies compile their lists of members in 
different ways and the statistics are not 
strictly comparable. It is strongly to 
suggest, however, that one must indeed 
be provincial in outlook to assume that 
his own particular religious creed is the 
one and only possible approach to the 
values of religion. If he goes further 
and insists that all views other than his 
are false, heretical or even ‘‘atheistic,” 
he may expect only amazement from 
the rest of us at his presumption, com- 
bined with a bitter resentment at his 
effrontery. 


Values for an Interdependent 


World 


Like it or lump it, we are citizens of 
a rapidly shrinking and _ increasingly 
interdependent world. The world’s 
peoples must somehow learn to live to- 
gether—with all the richness of their 
diversity in culture, economic develop- 
ment, aspirations and religious convic- 
tions,—or face the destruction of civili- 
zation as we have known it. We should 
be false to our trust as educators if we 
did not seek to acquaint our pupils 
with the great enduring religious values 
which have lifted mankind above the 
level of the animals throughout re- 
corded history. Back of the welter of 
varied, often seemingly conflicting rites, 
creeds, symbols, rituals, dogmas and 
doctrines which distinguish the multi- 
tudinous religions stands the deeper 
underlying and developing body of 
spiritual insights which mark the his- 
tory of religion. 

Here one finds common ground. 
There is a common denominator in 
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religious values to be found in the 
scriptures of the great world religions. 
Some religions, like the Buddhist, have 
been primarily concerned with the 
ethical implications of one’s beliefs; 
others, like Medieval Christianity, have 
been preoccupied with theological con- 
cerns; but common to both traditions 
is the assertion of the intrinsic worth of 
man—of all men—and this assertion is 
strongest in the teachings of the found- 
ers of the great world religions. 

The scope of this article does not 
permit detailed illustration of the re- 
ligious values which are widely, some 
of them universally, shared. The de- 
tails may be found in the growing 
wealth of literature in the field of com- 
parative religion and the history of 
religion. Let us take by way of ex- 
ample certain basic guides to conduct 
(the “Golden Rule” and related values) 
as expressed in various religious scrip- 
tures. 

Turning first to one of the older re- 
ligious traditions, the Hindu, we find 
the values expressed in these words: 


“This is the sum of all true righteous- 
ness— 
Treat others, as thou would’st thyself 
be treated. 
Do nothing to thy neighbor, which 
hereafter 
Thou would’st not have thy neigh- 
bor do to thee. 
In causing pleasure, or in giving 
pain, 
In doing good, or injury to others, 
In granting, or refusing a request, 
A man obtains a proper rule of action 
3 The following quotations from the scrip- 
tures of various religions, except for some direct 


quotations from the Bible, may be found in 
Champion and Short, op. cit. 
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By looking on his neighbor as him- 
self.” (From the Mahabharata, 
13, 5571) 


And from the Christian, in Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount, comes this pre- 
cious religious heritage: 


“Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged; 
And with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again. 
And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, 
But considerest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye?... 
“Ask, and it shall be given you; 
Seek, and ye shall find; 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. “a 
“Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto 
you, 
Do ye even so unto them.” (Matthew 
7: 1-12) 


Or again, in other words, 


“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, 
Ye did it not to me.” (Matthew 25: 
45) 


Similarly, in the scriptures of Islam 
the followers of Mohammed may read: 


“Do unto all men as you would they 
should do unto you, and reject for 
others what you would reject for your- 
self.” (From the Mishkat-el-Masabth) 


[For:] 


“A man asked the Prophet what was 
the mark whereby a man might know 
the reality of his faith. He said, ‘If 
thou derive pleasure from the good 
which thou hast done, and be grieved 
for the evil which thou hast committed, 
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thou art a true believer.’ (Table-Talk 
of Mohammed) 


[And:] 


“Verily, whether it be of those who 
believe, or those who are Jews or Chris- 
tians or Sabaeons, whosoever believe in 
God, and the last day, and act aright, 
they have their reward at their Lord’s 
hand, and there is no fear for them nor 
shall they grieve.” (Qur'an [Koran] 
2, 59 and 5, 73) 

Let us look next at some of the 
teachings of K’ung Fu’tze (Confucius) : 


“Tzu Kung asked, saying: Is there 
2"1y one maxim which ought to be acted 
upon throughout one’s whole life? The 
Master replied: Surely the maxim of 
reciprocity is such:—Do not unto others 
what you would not they should do 
unto you.” (The Analects of Confucius, 
15, 23) 

“What a man dislikes in his supe- 
riors, let him not display in the treat- 
ment of his inferiors; what he dislikes 
in inferiors, let him not display in the 
service of his superiors.” (The Great 
Learning, 10, 2) 


“True goodness is loving your fellow 


men. 
True wisdom is knowing your fellow 
men.” (Analects, 12, 22) 


Confucius was born about 550 B.C. 
A few years earlier (around 563 B.C.) 
Siddhartha Gautama was born in an 
Aryan tribe, the Sakyas, living some 100 
miles northeast of Benares. Born a 
Hindu, this boy grew up to become the 
Buddha (or “Enlightened One”). His 
teachings spread to many lands and 
took many forms. Among them are 
these: 


“Judge not thy neighbor.” (a Siamese 
Buddhist maxim) 
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“Hurt not others with that which 
pains yourself.” (Udanavarga 5, 18) 


“To see another’s fault is easy; to see 
one’s own is hard. 

Men winnow the faults of others like 
chaff; their own they hide as a 
crafty gambler hides a_ losing 
throw.” (Dhammapada, 252) 


“Conquer your foe by force, you in- 

, crease his enmity. 

Conquer by love, and you will reap 
no after-sorrow.”” (Fo-Sho-Hing- 
Tsan-King, 2241) 

And in a somewhat different vein, but 
pertinent to our thesis, are the follow- 
ing Buddhist teachings: 


“Wherein does religion consist? It 
consists in doing as little harm as pos- 
sible, in doing good in abundance, in 
the practise of love, of compassion, of 
truthfulness and purity, in all the walks 
of life.” (Asoka’s Edicts) 

“Never think or say that your own 
religion is the best. Never denounce 
the religion of others.” (Ibid.) 

“Do not decry other sects, do not de- 
preciate others, but rather honour what- 
ever in them is worthy of honour.” 
(Ibid.) 

Roughly contemporary with Gau- 
tama, and also in India, Vardhamana 
(or Mahavira, the “Great Hero’) was 
revitalizing one of the oldest religious 
systems which has lasted down into the 
present, Jainism. From the scriptures 
of this prehistoric religion come the 
following: 

“In happiness and suffering, in joy 
and grief, regard all creatures as you 
regard yourself, and do not injure 
others with that which would injure 
yourself.” (Yogashastra 2, 20) 

“Non-injury is the highest religion.” 
(Warren’s Jainism, p. 6) 
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“Subdue wrath by forgiveness, con- 
quer vanity by humbleness, fraud 
by straightforwardness, and vanquish 
greed through contentment.” (Dasha- 
vatkalika-sutra 8, 39) 


“Forgiveness, humility, straightfor- 
wardness, truth, contentment, restraint, 
austerities, charity, non-attachment and 
chastity are the ten observances to be 
followed.” (Purushartha Siddhyupaya, 
204) 


If these passages seem reminiscent of 
the heritage from Judaism it is because 
precisely similar thoughts are found 
both in the Old Testament and in the 
Talmud. For example: 


“What is hurtful to yourself, do not 
to your fellow man. That is the whole 
of the Torah and the remainder is but 
commentary. Go learn it.” (The 
Talmud) 

“He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 


spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
(Proverbs 16, 32) 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath; 
but grievous words stir up anger.” 
(Proberbs 15, 1) 


“Behold how good and joyful a thing 
it is, brethren, to dwell together in 
unity.” (Psalms 133, 1) 


“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in 
thine heart. .. . Thou shalt not avenge, 
nor bear any grudge ... but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Levit- 
icus 19, 17-18) 


We might wish that the followers of 
the great religious teachers had a com- 
parable humility, understanding, for- 
giveness and faith in their fellow man! 
This is not to ignore, nor to belittle, 
the very real differences in theology, in 
impact upon their followers, or even in 
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the concept of the nature, destiny and 
purpose of man in relation to God 
which may be found among the great 
living religions. It is to suggest, rather, 
that there is widespread assent to Jesus’ 
formulation of the two Great Com- 
mandments: 


“Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law? Jesus said unto 
him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matthew 22, 
36-39) 

It may be objected that nothing has 
been said, in these quotations, about 
the nature of God, or the concepts of 
sin, salvation, eternal life, final judg- 
ment and numerous other concepts 
commonly associated with the province 
of religion. We might note, in passing, 
that of the eleven living religions rep- 
resenting well over two billion people,‘ 
seven are distinctly or primarly mono- 
theistic, one dualistic, two are not much 
concerned with theology, and only one 
(Shintoism) is clearly polytheistic. 
Four believe that man may have many 
lives on earth; all the rest that he has 
only one. All believe in some form of 
future life; four, in the form of absorp- 
tion into the Divine Life (Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Sikhism and Taoism), and 
seven in some form of individual sur- 
vival; but it should be noted that vari- 
ous sects-in many religions either deny 
an after-life or are sceptical about or 
indifferent to life after death. Only 


*The eleven are Buddhism, Christianity, 
Confucianism, Hinduism, Islam, Jainism, Juda- 
ism, Shintoism, Sikhism, Taoism and Zoroas- 
trianism, 
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three of the eleven (Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam) may currently be 
regarded as proselytizing religions. 


Values—not Creeds 


More pertinent to our concern as 
educators, however, is the fact that the 
divisive effects of religion stem from the 
identification of religion with the creed, 
dogmas, ritual or doctrine of a particu- 
lar sect or denomination, and the con- 
sequent adoption of an “holier than 
thou” attitude toward those whose be- 
liefs and practices may differ—if indeed 
the resulting attitude is not one of open 
hostility accompanied by charges that 
the “others” are “infidels,” “heretics,” 
“non-believers,” “pagans” or perma- 
nently beyond the reach of God’s grace, 
and therefore to be despised, coerced or 
“liquidated.” The sad, sorry story of 
religious persecution is not confined to 
any one religion or to any one nation 
or culture. If we are to profit from the 
ennobling and unifying values in reli- 
gion, we might apply again the teach- 
ings of Jesus: 


‘Judge not, that ye be not judged... . 

Beware of false prophets, which come 

to you in sheep’s clothing, but in- 

wardly they are ravening wolves. 

Ye shall know them by their fruits. . . . 

“Not every one that saith unto me, 

Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; 

But he that doeth the will of my 


Father 
Which is in heaven.” (Matthew 
7, 1-21) 


There is a great common denomina- 
tor running through the scriptures of 
the world’s living religions. It is to be 
found in the realm of religious values 
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and the prescriptions for daily living 
rather than in the fields of theology or 
apologetics. These enduring, develop- 
ing values are widely shared. Many of 
them are universal. In our Judeo- 
Christian culture we may find deeper 
meaning for these values in the shared 
belief in One God and in human broth- 
erhood. But it is the values and not 
the creeds which we should teach our 
pupils. The creeds belong within the 
province of the cathedral, church, tem- 
ple, synagogue or meeting house—or 
in the home,—but not in a public school 
supported by the people of all creeds. 

It is the shared values that we do 
teach, in the public as distinguished 
from the parochial or church controlled 
schools. Indeed, so deeply imbedded 
in our culture are these values that we 
can hardly avoid teaching them, un- 
consciously and indirectly if not inten- 
tionally and by specific inclusion in the 
curriculum. We might teach them 
better. We might point up the uni- 
versality with which they command as- 
sent. We might even teach these values 
as a common denominator running 
through the great living religions. 

One thing is certain. The teaching 
of sectarian creeds in the public school 
is divisive. It sets brother against 
brother and neighbor against neighbor. 
This can hardly be God’s plan. In a 
world where fear, suspicion and dis- 
trust turn nation against nation we 
might do our pupils, and the world, a 
real service if we could acquaint them 
with the great common denominator of 
religious values which runs through the 
scriptures of the world’s living reli- 
gions. If this be heresy, let us make the 
most of it! 
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ERNEST ZIEGFELD 


Art experiences can play a unique role in the emotional development 
of the child. Since they are both intensely personal and widely 


social, these experiences frequently influence the child’s exploration 


of new and challenging areas of experience. 


MONG those who are concerned 

with education as preparation for 
full participation in a democratic so- 
ciety it seems generally agreed that a 
crucial test of the success of our educa- 
tional system is the extent to which the 
young people coming out of our schools 
are capable of creative living. We 
sometimes fall into the error of be- 
lieving, however, that a creative ap- 
proach to living is something which is 
“taught” to young people in much the 
same way that the rules of grammar or 
the facts of history are taught. Actual- 
ly it would seem to be closer to the 
truth to state that creative activity is a 
natural and essential part of human 
growth and development and that it is 
the difficult task of education to pre- 
serve and foster the irrepressible drive 
to creative action which we find in 
young children. 
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The methods by which very young 
children discover their world and estab- 
lish relationships with it are essentially 
creative. The child’s life is a constant 
succession of new experiences: the 
myriad sensations of a single day, the 
pronouncements from the adult world, 
the expanding relationships with other 
human beings, the child’s own reactions 
to everything that he is doing and un- 
dergoing—all these constitute a con- 
tinuous chain of events which are new 
in his life. ‘These experiences carry no 
labels which the child can read and 
which will tell him how they relate to 
him as an-individual and to his known 
world. This he must discover for him- 
self, and the nature of his discoveries is 
essentially creative. 

These discoveries come about 
through constant trial and experiment. 
A fork, the first time it is introduced to 
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a child, is something to eat with only 
because his mother says so. For him it 
may have a hundred possible uses, each 
one to be tried. And though the social 
amenities demand that he abandon 
most of his hypotheses, the day that he 
accepts a fork as something to eat with 
and nothing more is, in a sense, a very 
sad day. Out of his trials and experi- 
ments emerge relationships which the 
child accepts or rejects depending upon 
how well they fit into the constantly ex- 
panding concept of world and self 
which he is creating. 

As a larger and larger percentage of 
the child’s experiences become familiar 
through repetition and as the pressure 
toward conformity to routinized stand- 
ards of adult behavior increases, the 
range of outlets for the child’s creative 
drive is narrowed, and the arts begin to 
assume a more important place in his 
activities. It frequently appears to be 
a tacit assumption of those who are 
primarily concerned with the teaching 
of the arts that they have a corner on 
creativity, that only through the arts 
does the child—or the adult, for that 
matter—have any opportunity for crea- 
tive activity. This is most unfortunate 
for, in the first place, it is a claim which 
is obviously false and, in the second 
place, it tends to obscure the truly 
unique contributions which the arts can 
make to the development of the indi- 
vidual. While it is true that the arts 
are essentially creative in nature, it is 
also true that every area of the curricu- 
lum presents opportunities for creative 
learning; the arts are not unique in this 
respect. Therefore to propose that the 
arts should have an important place in 
the curriculum because they are crea- 
tive is to present only a part of the case. 
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A Personal Mode of Action 


The unique quality of the arts is to 
be found in the fact that they are rooted 
in and develop out of the emotional 
and intuitive life of the child. Too 
often in the past we have tended to 
think of education as being concerned 
exclusively with the training of the in- 
tellect and to ignore the child’s whole 
world of emotion and feeling as being 
either ineducable or inappropriate to 
the classroom. The idea that the emo- 
tions may be educated and that this 
education may best be achieved through 
experience in the arts is only beginning 
to be understood. Because the essence 
of creative activity in the arts is the 
individual and the personal, it is re- 
lated to the experience of the child in 
such a way as to distinguish it from 
creative activity in any other area of 
human endeavor. 

The uniqueness of this relationship 
has two aspects. First, because of the 
emotional and highly personal nature 
of art activity, it provides the child a 
means for dealing with aspects of his 
experience which defy adequate expres- 
sion in any other type of activity. Each 
of us, even to the most thoroughgoing 
extrovert, has a private world of in- 
tense concerns and absorbing interests. 
These interests and concerns which 
form the core of the individual per- 
sonality demand to be acted upon, and 
because they are personal and individ- 
ual, they demand a personal mode of 
action—a mode of action which is the 
realm of the arts. It is true of children 
and adults alike that many of their 
feelings cannot be verbalized. ‘This 
may be because the feelings are of such 
nature that they defy adequate verbal 
expression and can be stated more com- 
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pletely and more precisely in a non- 
verbal form of communication. Again, 
what the child feels about some experi- 
ences may not be clearly enough defined 
to be dealt with at the verbal level. 
Here the arts provide a means for fur- 
ther exploration and clarification of 
such feelings to the end that the child 
himself will better understand how he 
feels about such experiences. Or the 
child’s feelings may be such that the 
rules of social conduct forbid him to 
act upon them directly. Some of his 
most intense feelings of revolt and 
aggression may be channeled into crea- 
tive activities in the arts. While it is 
necessary that we recognize the impor- 
tance of such motivation for art activi- 
ties, it is also necessary to recognize 
that the field of art therapy is a very 
special field and that both diagnosis 
and treatment must be left to the 
specialist. 

We have then, on the one hand, the 
private world of the child which, by its 
very nature, can be most adequately 
dealt with in the medium of the arts. 
This by itself might appear to make of 
art activity an almost morbidly intro- 
spective affair. But there is, on the 
other hand, the fact that through art 
activities the child can most adequately 
relate himself to many aspects of his 
more public world. Whatever concept 
or experience the child may be con- 
cerned with in his art activity, he can 
deal with it in his own terms and in his 
own way. The validity of his activity 
is verifiable not in terms of some out- 
side criterion but only in terms of his 
own experience. He is not concerned 
with the statement of facts which are 
true in the experience of everyone, but 
rather with the statement of his feelings 
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about those facts—feelings which are 
true in his own experience. Through 
art activities he has a means for inte- 
grating his understandings and his at- 
titudes and establishing a pattern of 
values which is consistent with his own 
experience of the world. 


New Areas of Experience 


If the foregoing paragraphs can be 
considered as a general statement of the 
unique and indispensable function of 
art activities in the learning of the child 
—and therefore an indispensable part 
of the curriculum—then it may be pos- 
sible to draw some conclusions as to the 
nature of art activities in the classroom 
and the kind of environment which is 
most conducive to creative develop- 
ment. ‘The actual content of the art 
curriculum in the school is the experi- 
ence of the child. It is recognized to- 
day, of course, by leaders in education 
that this is true of the total curriculum, 
but the concept seems to be of particu- 
lar importance in the arts, first, because 
of their highly personal nature and, 
second, because art activity is essential- 
ly a means whereby the child brings his 
experiences together into unified pat- 
terns, lives himself into them, and 
makes them a part of himself. What 
the child learns from an art experience 
is not what the teacher has dictated or 
suggested but what he has been able to 
feel and express and clarify for himself. 
To achieve such expression he may 
often need the help and guidance of the 
teacher, but if he is to maintain his 
integrity as an individual what he ac- 
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cepts or rejects must be his own deci- 
sion based upon his own purpose. 

If this appears to relegate the teacher 
to the position of an almost helpless 
bystander, it must be pointed out that 
one of the most important functions of 
the teacher is to motivate children to 
explore new areas of experience. The 
child is not born with a full and com- 
plete set of purposes and motivations. 
These result from the impact of the en- 
vironment upon his particular psycho- 
biological make-up. Nor can creative 
activity proceed from a vacuum. It is 
rooted in direct experience, and the full 
range of human experience provides 
material for artistic creation. At the 
same time, the particular aspects of ex- 
perience which provide motivation for 
creative expression vary widely from 
one individual to another. What is of 
intense interest to one child may be a 
matter of complete indifference to many 
of his classmates. It is important there- 
fore that the school environment should 
be rich in direct experiences with as 
wide a range as possible, and that chil- 
dren should have opportunities to en- 
gage in art activities which are related 
to all areas of their experience. It is 
equally important that the teacher 
should take full cognizance of the diver- 
sity of interests to be found in any 
group of children, not only making al- 
lowances for it but actively fostering it 
to the extent that it is consistent with 
desirable social growth. Lest it appear 
that this is placing too great an empha- 
sis upon the individual, it should be 
stated that many of the richest experi- 
ences are those which children are able 
to share with one another. The crucial 
factor is not whether the child is operat- 
ing alone as an individual, but whether 
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he has the freedom and the opportunity 
to operate as an individual either alone 
or in the pursuit of a shared goal. 

In his art activities the child is giving 
of himself more completely and more 
deeply than in almost any other kind of 
activity. Many times also he is explor- 
ing unfamiliar territory, attempting to 
find his way through a web of uncer- 
tainties. In such situations, his greatest 
need is an atmosphere of security and 
understanding with the assurance that 
he is respected as an individual and 
that his creative efforts will be equally 
respected. 

The skills which the child learns 
must be understood as having a place 
of secondary importance. They are a 
means whereby he is able to increase 
the range and adequacy of his expres- 
sion. ‘This does not mean that the 
introduction of new materials or tech- 
niques must always await the expressed 
need of the child. On the contrary, the 
experience of new materials and modes 
of expression may often stimulate the 
child to explore new areas of experi- 
ence or to deal with previously explored 
experiences in new ways. In fact, it is 
important that the school should pro- 
vide as wide a range of materials as 
possible, but the use of materials and 
the learning of skills and techniques 
must always be understood as being in- 
strumental to the basic purpose of art 
activities and should never become ends 
in themselves. For if we ask ourselves, 


=? 


“What shall we teach?” the answer must 
be that we shall teach the child to be- 
come alive to his world, to feel it as 
well as to understand it, to experience 
it deeply and, through such experience, 


to develop a sense of selfhood. 
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Economic Education: 


A Requisite of Citizenship 


ARCH W. TROELSTRUP 


A central problem in our democratic society is that of maintaining a 


stable and equitable economy. This article examines evidences of 


need for increased economic understanding on the part of our citizens. 


It also suggests several means of improving the schools’ offerings in 


this area. 


CONOMIC education is a relatively 

new responsibility of the public 
schools in the United States. ‘There 
were historic reasons for the delay in 
economic education in the _ public 
school curriculum. Up until the turn of 
the century most of our people lived on 
farms and in small towns. They were 
comparatively self-sufficient as family 
units. When hard times came, they 
simply consumed less store goods. ‘They 
managed, however, to live fairly com- 
fortably through the application of 
man-skill and animal-power to land 
and to other easily available natural 
resources. When necessity demanded, 
most of the food and even clothing were 
produced and processed on the farm 
and in the home. Thus, when depres- 
sions occurred, the rural families at 
that time were fairly independent of 
the market. 

The farmer, then, played a direct 
role as an economic citizen. Generally 
he was active in the discussion of polit- 
ical issues. As a rule, he knew his con- 
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gressman personally. In this kind of 
society, most of the people learned the 
economic facts of life from experiences 
outside the classroom. There was, ap- 
parently, little public demand for eco- 
nomic education in the schools and the 
curriculum was pretty much limited to 
the “three R’s.” 

Obviously, the tremendous economic 
expansion since 1900 has considerably 
changed this rather simple way of life. 
In our complex society in this country 
today many of the major decisions of 
our economic life have been transferred 
from the rural family and the small 
town merchant to big corporations, 
big labor unions, big farm organiza- 
tions, powerful professional associa- 
tions and to the state. This change in 
our economic pattern has dangerously 
confused most citizens. We know we 
live in a very complicated, interrelated 
society. Most of us at least admit that 
the complexities are beyond our present 
understanding. When we try to follow 
the generally accepted body of eco- 
nomic facts and ideas, we get lost in our 
analyses or confused by our prejudices. 
To this confusion must be added such 
negative influences as name-calling, 
poisoned anger, extreme individualism, 
doubts and fears. Faced with such a 
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climate of economic ignorance, and 
with the necessity of living in a danger- 
ous and hostile world, we cannot fail 
to recognize that education for eco- 
nomic competence is a requisite of citi- 
zenship today. Only through such pro- 
vision can today’s schools enable citi- 
zens to deal effectively with the eco- 
nomic problems of our society. 

The significance of this new respon- 
sibility of the public schools today was 
aptly stated by Ernest O. Melby, dean 
of the School of Education, New York 
University: “Democracy will live if it 
works and it will die if it does not work. 
Moreover, regardless of what democ- 
racy may do in the cultural and human 
relations area, if it fails in the economic 
front it will most certainly go down to 
defeat. If, then, we are interested in the 
survival of our way of life, there is no 
kind of education more important than 
that which seeks to make the average 
American intelligent about our eco- 
nomic system and effective as a citizen 
in relation to it.” ? 

If we accept Dean Melby’s analysis— 
and it seems to be a reasonable one—we 
dare not delay education for economic 
understanding. The public schools need 
to re-examine their curriculum to dis- 
cover ways in which effective economic 
education can be included as a part of 
their general education program. 

Apparently the schools are now fac- 
ing a terrific increase in propaganda ef- 
forts on the part of special interest 
groups. Many of these organizations 
and institutions are not primarily con- 
cerned with the health of our economic 
society as a whole. Trade associations, 


*From a lecture at the first Workshop on 
Economic Education in 1948 directed by the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 
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farm organizations, labor unions, pro- 
fessional associations, governmental 
agencies and private “educational” or- 
ganizations that have been created in 
recent years, alarmed by the trends of 
social change and aware of the poor 
quality of economic education in our 
schools, have provided their own brand 
of economic leadership. In some in- 
stances these special interest groups ac- 
tually dominated educational policy- 
making as well as the content of teach- 
ing materials and activities. Such in- 
fluence, when not geared to the gen- 
erally accepted understanding of the 
structure, dynamic character, and ac- 
tual operation of our American econ- 
omy and of the principles which ex- 
plain its behavior, have made it diffi- 
cult and, at times, dangerous for even 
good teachers of economics to function 
effectively as teachers. 


An Inadequate Job 


No one, in his right mind, would 
deny the right to any individual or 
organization to take an interest in the 
program of the public schools. The real 
danger lies in the possibility of well- 
intentioned but misguided organiza- 
tions calling the signals. It goes with- 
out saying that the signal-calling must 
remain in the hands of professionally 
However, if the 
schools do not accept the new responsi- 
bility for improving economic educa- 


trained educators. 


tion, new agencies will certainly be 
created by special interest groups to 
promote their brand of economics. 
Schools have not done a good job of 
teaching economic understanding, par- 
ticularly at the secondary and junior 
college levels. In high schools, curric- 
ulum programs have not been set up 
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to do this job. Less than five per cent of 
our high school graduates have had a 
course in economics.? And the econom- 
ics taught on this level has on the 
whole been poorly adapted to the needs 
of students as individuals and as voting 
citizens. Furthermore, the economics in 
high school social science textbooks is a 
“very poor substitute” for the semester 
course in economics.® 


In colleges and universities, less than 
twenty-five per cent of the students en- 
roll in economics courses. Of this 
twenty-five per cent, about twenty-two 
per cent are majoring in economics and 
business-related areas. The kind of gen- 
eral economics the three per cent who 
are non-specialists in economics and 
business study is admittedly inadequate 
for their needs as citizens.* 

There are other reasons why the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges are doing 
an inadequate job in improving the 
economic competencies of their students. 
The Commission on Economics in 
Teacher Education in a recent survey 
of all colleges and universities having a 
teacher-education program found that 
very few teacher candidates receive 
economic education and that compara- 
tively few teachers colleges have ade- 
quately trained personnel teaching the 
general or introductory course in eco- 
nomics. Also evident was a tremendous 
need for better instructional materials 
in economics. 


2 C. W. McKee and H. G. Moulton, “A Sur- 
vey of Economic Education.” Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1951. 

*Ibid., p. 57. See also James H. Dodd, “Eco- 
nomics in the Secondary Schools.” Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Company, 
1953. 

*Tbid., pp. 15-23. See also James J. Vance, 
“Economics Education in the Junior College.” 
Laramie, Wyoming: The Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, 1952. 
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Improving Economic Education 

What, then, can we do to improve 
economic education in our schools and 
particulary in secondary schools and in 
colleges having teacher-education pro- 
grams? The following suggestions are 
not intended to be a blueprint for solv- 
ing all of the problems centering 
around the improvement of economic 
education for all citizens attending our 
schools. Rather, these comments and 
suggestions may serve to point up cer- 
tain primary essentials and may help to 
clarify some of the problems. These are 
some of the ways in which we can im- 
prove economic education in our 
schools: 

® Develop an awareness of the joint 
responsibility of the schools and the 
community in developing an adequate 
program of economic education. The 
goal should be to improve the compe- 
tence of the individual, as a consumer, 
producer and citizen, and to deal effec- 
tively with the economic problems of 
our society. 

¢ Re-examine the curriculum to dis- 
cover ways in which economic educa- 
tion can be included as a part of the 
general education program. While cur- 
riculum-making should be in the hands 
of professionally trained teachers, the 
latter should enlist the cooperation of 
competent economists and community 
leaders from business, labor, agricul- 
ture, consumer organizations and gov- 
ernment. 

¢ Interest all teachers in the com- 
munity in the need for education for 
economic competencies. One effective 
way in which to accomplish this goal 
is through workshops to assist the in- 
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service training of teachers in economic 
education.5 

® Develop suitable teaching mate- 
rials, audio-visual aids and other tools 
as guides to the teacher. Competency on 
the part of those who prepare materials 
for economic education is of vital im- 
portance. 

® Colleges and universities having 
teacher-education programs should ex- 
plore the possibilities of designing new 
courses and instructional materials for 
the economic education of all future 
teachers. The Commission on Econom- 
ics in Teacher Education, sponsored by 
seven professional educational organiza- 
tions, has selected twelve “cooperating 
colleges,” from among those institutions 
having teacher-education programs. 
These selected institutions are inter- 
ested in working with the commission 

* The Joint Council on Economic Education 


has sponsored over 150 Economic Education 
Workshops for teachers-in-service since 1948. 


and in developing experimental pro- 
grams for the improvement of economic 
education in the pre-service preparation 
of all teachers. 

® Sponsor regional, state and com- 
munity programs relating to education 
for economic understanding. 

There is no single formula by which 
economic illiteracy can be materially 
reduced. Economic education is very 
difficult, involving teaching of people 
at many levels and with varying degrees 
of understanding and interest. There is 
much at stake, however, if we fail to 
meet this educational challenge. The 
democratic base of our way of life will 
not long survive if we fail on the eco- 
nomic front. The school must accept its 
responsibility for providing effective 
learning experiences that will enable 
youth to contribute to the preservation 
and improvement of a high standard of 
living for all the people within a demo- 
cratic society. 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
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1954 ACEI Study Conference 
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Organization for Instruction 


Affects Pupil Values 


MACK E. HORSMON 


Two common approaches to instructional organization are examined 


in this article. The logical results of each of these types of program 


are also projected in this thoughtful analysis. 


HEN a school, or a school system, 

organizes its instructional resources 
and its curriculum content, it takes 
a major step in determining those 
values with which its students will leave 
the classroom. The limits within which 
the classroom teacher is allowed to op- 
erate may go a long way toward estab- 
lishing the extent to which children 
will form the values a democratic so- 
ciety deems desirable. 

Those of us who help set up instruc- 
tional programs generally hold the 
teaching of values to be a most import- 
ant aspect of classroom instruction. We 
generally feel, too, that those values we 
identify with democracy and democrat- 
ic personality are chief among those 
we want to “get across” to children. 
And we say to teachers, “teach the 
values that will govern behavior, and 
behavior will take care of itself.” Too 
often we then say other things through 
the way we organize our curriculums 
and determine content. Small wonder 
that our students leave their class- 
rooms with far different values from 
those we had hoped to “get across”’! 

To illustrate, let us look at the ways 
in which two school systems with simi- 
lar educational philosophies might or- 
ganize instruction to attain the same 
stated goals. Then, let us note the 
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values left with the children in each of 
these systems. There will be a direct 
connection between the way in which 
instruction is organized and the values 
derived by students.? 


Two Approaches 


School System A states as one of its 
main aims: “The education of children 
for democratic living.” It probably sub- 
scribes to the notion that children learn 
best by doing things, by having vital 
experiences. It impresses upon its teach- 
ers that the teaching of democratic 
values is of paramount importance, 
since we live in a democracy. It will 
probably tell you that authoritarianism 
of any kind is incompatible with de- 
mocracy. With these thoughts sup- 
posedly in mind, it develops its instruc- 
tional program in the following man- 
ner. 

There is a course of study for each 


*A word of caution may be in order here. 
The author does not intend to create the im- 
pression, through the use of the two hypotheti- 
cal school systems, that one must choose one 
or the other of the two methods of organiza- 
tion illustrated. There are, and must be, myriad 
ways of organizing for instruction based upon 
peculiar problems of individual communities 
while at the same time remaining within the 
framework of democratic philosophy. The pur- 
pose here is to define sharply two methods of 
organization, one familiar and one not so 
familiar, so that the effect of organization upon 
pupil values may be more easily set forth. 
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grade level; it is binding upon the 
teachers; it states what, when, and per- 
haps how instruction is to take place; 
instruction is the teaching of stipulated 
subject matter. This course of study 
specifies textbooks and other materials 
which must be used. Supervisors are 
employed to interpret the course of 
study to teachers and to make sure 
they stick to it. 

Now let us look at School System B 
and the way it organizes to achieve the 
same ends. This system also wants to 
educate children for democratic living, 
and it thinks they learn by doing things. 
It is likewise very concerned with teach- 
ing democratic values, and it voices 
strenuous objection to authoritarian- 
ism. So it develops its instructional pro- 
gram in the following way: This school, 
too, has a “curriculum guide,” but this 
guide is organized in accordance with 
the thesis that the aims of a school are 
best met when the school first serves the 
purposes of its learners. The makers of 
this curriculum guide in School System 
B know that stipulated subject matter 
is not educative in itself, so they do not 
specify subject matter which must be 
taught. These curriculum makers know 
that experiences vital to the learners at 
the time of the experiencing constitute 
the medium through which true learn- 
ing takes place. They also know that 
a vital experience for one class group is 
not necessarily a vital experience for 
some other class group, but is unique 
for each group, and that vitality of ex- 
perience is dependent upon constantly 
varying factors affecting each group. So 
they know they cannot specify learning 
experiences in advance of an examina- 
tion of the problems and purposes of 
each individual class group. 
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Knowing these things, they have 
created a curriculum guide which does 
not concern itself primarily with what 
is to be taught, but rather with how to 
create an atmosphere in which students 
will want to learn. Such a guide will 
help teachers to discover real purposes 
of students, and to assist students as 
they attempt to realize these purposes. 
Such a curriculum guide might indicate 
recurring life situations which must be 
met by children in the process of grow- 
ing up, but it would recognize the class- 
room group (students and teacher) as 
the ultimate determiner of curriculum 
content. This guide would endeavor to 
give the teacher an understanding of 
the problem census, group discussion 
and other possible methods of discover- 
ing needs and problems; it would sug- 
gest ways of attacking problems and 
democratic techniques which students 
might use to pursue their work; it 
might suggest evaluative techniques de- 
signed to furnish the students with in- 
dications of progress toward their goals. 
In summary, it would serve as a re- 
source and an aid to teachers working 
through the purposes of their students 
toward a vital and meaningful educa- 


tion. 


Results of Organization 


Let us examine, now, the logical re- 
sults of each of these types of curric- 
ulum organization. 

In School System A, teachers are 
treated in a restrictive and authori- 
tarian manner. ‘They are expected, 
nevertheless, to turn out students who 
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love, understand and practice democ- 
racy. How can the teachers accomplish 
this? A person dealt with in an authori- 
tarian way, with little respect shown 
for his own personality and integrity, 
is hardly apt to act any differently with 
his students. Even if a teacher were so 
disposed, it would be almost impossible 
for him to act so in School System A. 
He could not allow students their right- 
ful democratic voice in determining 
and pursuing their own purposes be- 
cause the course of study has already 
decided all the purposes, problems and 
answers. He could not take time out 
for a study of a real class problem be- 
cause subject matter must be “‘covered.”’ 
He could not convince his students that 
everybody’s opinion has worth and that 
every individual is different and justly 
so when he has to strive to make all 
students reach a certain absolute stand- 
ard—or fail. He could not use many 
methods that develop democratic at- 
titudes because such methods cannot 
succeed with superimposed subject mat- 
ter. 


How can the children in System A de- 
velop those values associated with de- 
mocracy in a setting that is not demo- 
cratic? Might not the following be 
values that are more likely to develop? 

(1) There’s no use expressing your 
opinion—nobody ever listens to it. (2) 
It’s OK to believe in democracy, but 
when you practice it, the people in 
power don’t like it. (3) Don’t be dif- 
ferent—conform, and you won't get into 
trouble. (4) When you are a leader of 
people, you can do anything you want 
to because you are “supposed to know 
your business.” (5) Democracy means 
merely voting and doing what the ma- 
jority says. (6) Kids don’t have any 
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rights. (7) Education is only for bright 
people—or maybe for the birds. (8) The 
book is always right. (9) The best peo- 
ple are those who get the best marks. 
(10) I'll be glad when I grow up so I 
can boss other people around. 

These things happen—and School 
System A says it is turning out demo- 
cratic citizens even though its organiza- 
tion may be fostering these very dif- 
ferent learnings. 

In System B, teachers are left free to 
explore the interests, needs and prob- 
lems of the children in their classes. 
Teachers and students are encouraged 
to explore new areas of learning. Teach- 
ers are respected as being worthy and 
competent—they are treated in a demo- 
cratic way. It therefore becomes easier 
for them to treat students democrati- 
cally. And they are given help and en- 
couragement in working with children 
and children’s problems. Under these 
conditions, what values may students in 
School System B develop? 

When they engage in projects that 
are completed only through the utiliza- 
tion of many people with varying abili- 
ties and attitudes, will they not learn to 
appreciate and value differences? 

When they appraise the reasons for 
success or failure of a given undertak- 
ing, will they not find that people work- 
ing together achieve more than do in- 
dividuals striving against each other? 
And might not they find that group 
effort is stymied when individuals insist 
on rights for themselves but not for the 
rest of the group? 

When a child is not compelled to 
strive against his classmates or the 
standards of an authoritarian teacher 
for recognition, will he not develop 
warmer feelings toward all people? 
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the junior high school— 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


by GERTRUDE NOAR, former 
Principal of Gillespie Junior 
High School, Philadelphia. 


Clearly detailing the role of the 
junior high school as organized 
around the needs and potentials of 
early adolescents, Miss Noar has 
written a challenging and inform- 
ative text on this important area 
of modern education. 

Because it looks to the future in its 
analyses, The Junior High School 
— Today and Tomorrow makes 
readily clear how the junior high 
school can be most effective as an 
educational force today and at the 
same time meet the needs of to- 
morrow’s students. 


Early in the text Miss Noar pro- 
vides a sound framework of con- 
cepts on the functions of the 
junior high school. She places em- 
phasis on modern interpretation of 
terms and on making guidance and 
activity part of classroom respon- 
sibilities. 
373 pages * 5% x 8% 
¢ Published October 1953 


TEACHING FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS 


by KIMBALL WILES, 


University of Florida. 


This new book is a penetrating, 
how-to-do-it description of modern 
teaching methods. Major emphasis 
is on the importance of the emo- 
tional climate of the classroom in 
achieving an efficient learning situ- 
ation. Specific recommendations 
are given to aid all teachers—from 
kindergarten through high school. 
397 pages * 55% x 8% 

* Published December 1952 
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When children are placed in the posi- 
tion of making decisions for themselves 
on a democratic basis—and living with 
the consequences—are they not likely 
to discover that there is more to democ- 
racy than voting and majority rule, and 
that freedom must be accompanied by 
judgment and a sense of duty to the 
rights of others? 

When children are constantly al- 
lowed to select their leaders and rep- 
resentatives, is it not likely they will 
find that they must consider more than 
mere popularity? And they will prob- 
ably discover that leaders have obliga- 
tions to their followers. 


When each child is allowed to pursue 
his individual purposes and develop his 
talents in school, does not education as- 
sume some role for him other than that 
of a necessary and boring evil? 

We are now in a position to answer 
all these questions with “yes” because 
there is more than ample evidence to 
show us that these kinds of learnings 
take place when a school is successful in 
relating its curriculum organization di- 
rectly to the values cherished in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Rigid conformity and great compul- 
sion are not part of our democratic 
heritage. Any student subjected to such 
pressures as a result of short-sighted cur- 
riculum organization is not likely to 
develop a democratic outlook or the 
values we identify with a democratic 
personality. We school people say we 
want to develop democratic citizens and 
an appreciation for everything involved 
in the concept of democracy. If we are 
going to do this, all of us in education 
must make very sure we realize the im- 
plications of our efforts when we organ- 
ize for instruction. 
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They Studied Fire Safety 


UNA MAE MITCHELL 


Sometimes a class undertakes a project in an area of immediate and 
pressing need—and finds, much to its surprise, that this can open 
many avenues to learning and growth, not only for its members but 


for other classes in the school. 


IRE! What a horrible word this is 

for people whose lives are in danger 

or when hundreds or thousands of dol- 

lars worth of property is going up in 
flames. 

The fire safety project described in 
this article had its beginning when the 
principal of the Fairview Public Schools 
of Cullman County, Alabama, made a 
statement that our school needed to do 
something about providing fire drills 
with wider participation by students. 
He felt that some group might profit- 
ably work on a solution to this prob- 
lem. Accordingly, such a project was 
discussed by the pupils of the seventh 
grade core class. This group of thirty 
children decided it would like to try 
to work out a solution to the problem. 

Fairview School is located in a pro- 
ductive farming area thirteen miles 
from Cullman, Alabama. In this school, 
due to its lack of access to modern fire 
fighting equipment usually found in 
cities, much stress must be placed on 
fire prevention. The students are housed 
in two main buildings, one for high 
school and the other for grades one 
through six. There are eight buildings 
on the campus including four homes 
for teachers. 

The seventh grade children decided 
that their main problem was to plan 
a fire drill which would enable the stu- 
dents in all grades to leave the build- 
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ings as quickly and efficiently as _pos- 
sible after the signal had been given. 
Further discussion presented additional 
problems which they felt required as 
much attention as the fire drill. As 
problems were suggested, the children 
discussed why these should or should 
not be listed. From the resulting list 
the children made an outline to guide 
their work. 


Uppermost in the minds of the stu- 
dents, however, was the organization of 
the fire drill. Closely related to this 
were the cause of fires and their pre- 
vention. Interest was shown in the part 
fire has played in the civilization of 
man and in the use of fire in our present 
day civilization. The great loss caused 
by forest fires each year was a major 
area. Another important topic was that 
of fire fighting equipment and methods 
of fighting fires. 


Children Conduct Research 


After the class had made an outline, 
it organized into five small groups of 
five to seven members each. Each small 
group was made up of members inter- 
ested in one specific problem in the 





Una Mae Mitchell is a teacher in the Kate 
Duncan Smith D.A.R. School, Grant, Ala- 
bama. She was formerly a member of the 
staff of the Fairview School in Cullman, 
Alabama. 
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outline. Group members then selected 
a chairman and planned their work. 

The committees began their work by 
searching for materials which would 
give them information that would be 
helpful in solving their problems. They 
checked books, pamphlets and charts 
from the central library and the li- 
braries of other rooms. After reading 
what they could find about their prob- 
lems they began to engage in activities 
related to the solution of their prob- 
lem. 

The group planning the fire drill 
drew a large map of the campus and 
buildings. All possible exits were 
marked. They then discussed thorough- 
ly the information gained through their 
readings. Along with other members 
of the class, they next planned the 
routes the students should follow in 
case of fire. The principal approved 
the plans with only two minor altera- 
tions. The next activity was to make 
signs, with the directions on them, to 
guide the students in the drill. The 
signs were placed in conspicuous places 
in the rooms and all exits were clearly 
marked. 

This group also felt that the students 
needed a set of rules or regulations to 
guide them in emptying the buildings. 
Following is the list of rules drawn 
up by the group. 

1. The signal for the fire drill is three 
taps of the bell. 

2. Each class should select two people 
to close the windows when the bell 
sounds. 

3. The teacher is to carry the follow- 
ing records from the room: register, 
grade book, ledger and receipt book. 

4. There must be no talking, running 
or pushing. Keep in a single line. 
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5. The first person in line should 
open the door, remain with it until 
everyone is out of the room, then close 
the door and join the group. 

6. No student is to stop to get per- 
sonal belongings from lockers or other 
rooms. This would only cause con- 
fusion. 

7. Remain outside until the all clear 
signal has been given. 

8. Listen carefully to any instructions 
which may be given and follow these 
carefully. 

9. The teacher should be the last to 
leave the room so that she can check 
to see if all the students are out of the 
room. She should also check to see if 
all the students under her supervision 
are safely out of the building. 

10. The boys, who have been ap- 
pointed to do so, should go to the office 
to help carry out records when the drill 
signal has been given. 

The students now asked their teacher 
to present their plans to the other 
faculty members so that they could help 
by instructing their classes. 


Safety Demonstrations 

The group studying fire fighting 
equipment invited the other members 
of the class outside to see a demonstra- 
tion of how to use a water fire extin- 
guisher. After the demonstration this 
group refilled the extinguisher and re- 
placed it in its proper location. The 
group also made charts and painted pic- 
tures to help explain what it had 
learned. It also made a survey of the 
buses, home economics department and 
buildings to see if fire extinguishers 
had been placed in the best possible 
places for use. Several fire extinguishers 
were still needed so the group made 
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recommendations that more be pro- 
vided. Some of the extinguishers on 
the buses were found to be not in 
proper working order. This fact was 
called to the attention of the drivers 
of these buses. 

One group prepared a list of fire 
hazards to be found around the home 
and the farm. Each member of the class 
made a check of his home and elimi- 
nated these hazards or made plans with 
parents to bring about safer conditions. 

What to do in case a person’s cloth- 
ing catches on fire was studied by an- 
other group. Its members presented 
their information to the class in the 
form of a skit. They demonstrated how 
to extinguish a fire in a person’s cloth- 
ing. This they did by rolling the per- 
son in a blanket or a rug. Two of the 
boys demonstrated how to rescue a 
person from a smoke-filled room. They 
also demonstrated how to give a per- 
son artificial respiration when he has 
been overcome by smoke or fumes. 

During the project the children en- 
gaged in activities which required the 
use of many skills. They used the skill 
of writing in making stories, lists of 
rules and signs. As the unit progressed 
the children found some new as well as 
some old words they needed to know 
how to spell. These words became the 
spelling lesson for the group. 

Instruction in art was needed in 
lettering the signs, arranging bulletin 
board displays and painting pictures. 

Reading was needed in finding in- 
formation in books and pamphlets. 

In asking for information, making 
reports and giving directions, oral com- 
position was improved. The need for 


clear enunciation was also emphasized. 

The children gained scientific knowl- 
edge through their study of fire extin- 
guishers, spontaneous combustion, 
smoke and conservation of natural re- 
sources. In their science class, the chil- 
dren studied which fuels are used today 
and the way they are used, while at the 
same time they studied fire safety in the 
core class. 

Only a little skill in mathematics was 
gained. The use of linear measure was 
needed in making signs and displays. 
Liquid and dry measure were used in 
determining the ingredients required 
in refilling the fire extinguisher. 

The group ended its unit by pre- 
senting a dramatization of the things 
its members had learned in this project. 
Other students in school were invited 
to the play. The school also had its 
first fire drill. All were glad to learn 
that the buildings could be emptied in 
three minutes. All the students followed 
well the instructions given them. One 
child, after a long sigh, remarked, “You 
know, the whole school had to do what 
we planned for them to do!” 

This study resulted in a better under- 
standing of the danger of fires, fire 
hazards, fire prevention and fire safety. 
Many parents, too, through the checks 
the students made of their homes, had 
been alerted to the danger of fire. The 
whole school benefited through the fire 
drills which resulted from this unit. 
The children in the seventh grade 
gained skill in planning and organizing 
their findings into things which could 
be used by all. The children were quite 
confident that they had profited by 
their study of fire safety. 
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Social 
Play.. 


Dramatic 
Play. » 


MORE 
Play. a 


with the 
Big Hollow.. 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 















experiences. 


They're the right size, the right weight for pre- | 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, | 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox | 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 
other things .. . ina jiffy. 


Costs a mere $30. 


unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean | 
finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 
hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for | 
modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 





U.S. Potent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31. Mich. 
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The Importance of People 





Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 
Contributor: Leo Shapiro 








No contributor to The Importance of People will be more vividly remem- 
bered for his work in behalf of his belief in the importance of people than 
will the late Leo Shapiro. Nor can his appeal for people to develop what he 
called a high coefficient of awareness with relation to the fact “. . . that all 
God’s children have problems,” be made to a more appropriate group than 
to educators. We have problems! A great deal of what we do about them 
will be determined by our answer to the challenge stated so simply here— 


“What Is It a Problem?” 


PEGGY BROGAN 


What Is It a Problem? 


SOME YEARS AGO when I was teach- 
ing Freshman English, a student of 
mine submitted an essay which he 
called ““My Dog.” I cannot remember 
the student’s name or anything else 
about the essay except the first sentence 
—“What is it a dog?” It is hard to con- 
vey what seemed to me at the time the 
marvelous humor of this opening sen- 
tence. It became a cause célébre in 
the university. An editorial appeared 
in the school paper with a two-column 
head, “What Is It a Dog?” The presi- 
dent of the university referred to it 
in a banquet address before his Board 
of Trustees. It was used as a kickoff 
line by a member of the university de- 
bate team during a debate with a visit- 
ing team from Oxford. And always 
these few words evoked a warm bellow 
of laughter. 

I had forgotten about this tidbit until 
just this morning, when I was brood- 
ing again over a phrase which I have 
encountered so many times in my more 
recently chosen field of human rela- 
tions. The phrase is, of course, a peren- 
nial one, almost as popular as, ‘““Would 
you want your daughter to marry a 
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————?” or “I like them well enough 
and I think they ought to have every- 
thing that is coming to them, but I 
just don’t want them as neighbors.” 
The Number One item on my particu- 
lar hit parade is, “But we don’t have 
any problems.’’ And so, thinking of 
my student and his dog, I must ask 
plaintively, “What is it a problem?” 

There was the superintendent of 
schools of a fair-sized city in the mid- 
west who once was chatting with me 
about the human relations set-up of 
the public schools under his adminis- 
tration. His opening gambit was: “It’s 
a fine town and the people are very 
nice—friendly and plain. We just don’t 
have any problems.” 

“Do you have any Jewish teachers?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he answered, “‘maybe 
one, but I’m not sure.” 

“Do you have any Negro teachers?” 
I went on. 

“Oh, no.” 

“What would happen,” I asked, “if 
you hired a Negro teacher?” 

His answer came fast. “Oh, there 
would be hell to pay.” Then he smiled 
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a little ruefully and nodded. “Yes,” he 
said, “I guess I see what you mean.” 

I have told this story any number of 
times to illustrate various things. All 
the time, I have rather assumed that I 
did a good job of sensitization that 
day, that the superintendent's eyes were 
opened and he realized for the first 
time—etc. Recently I had occasion to 
meet him again at a teachers meeting. 
He had moved up in the world and was 
now the superintendent of a much 
larger school system with a celebrated 
reputation for its educational philos- 
ophy and methods and particularly for 
its creative work in inter-cultural edu- 
cation. I asked him how he liked his 
new situation. “Oh,” he said, “things 
were so simple back there. You see, we 
had no problems, but here, there are 
so many problems.” 

What is it a problem? There was 
the amiable supervisor of a large indus- 
trial plant, the largest I have ever seen. 
He couldn’t see that there would be 
any merit in having a human relations 
training program for his employees. 
“We don’t have any problems here. 
We have all kinds of people in the 
union.” After he had repeated for the 
third time that it was an accident that 
they had never hired any Negroes in 
the office, I asked my standard ques- 
tion, ‘What would happen if you hired 
a Negro girl for a clerical job?” 

He thought about it for a moment. 
“Oh, I am sure there wouldn’t be any 
trouble,”’ he answered. “Of course, the 
other girls would have to get used to it 
gradually and I don’t know whether 
we could get them to agree to the idea 
in the first place, but right now we just 
don’t have any problems.” 

It’s not just a matter of race relations, 
either. There is the nationally known 
director of an educational association. 
“Certainly,” he says, “we don’t have any 
human relations problems here. We 
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have Negroes on our staff, Japanese- 
American—all kinds. We have no prob- 
lems that a little money couldn’t cure.” 
Maybe yes, and then again... . 


Coefficient of Awareness 


At this point I want to make my bid 
for immortality. You have heard about 
Broyle’s Law, Gresham’s Law. I now 
want to introduce Shapiro’s Law. Sha- 
piro’s Law goes something like this: 
“The more you say no problems, the 
more you got ‘em—probably.” (‘“The 
more you say you don’t, the more you 
do.”) And while we are being academic 
for a moment, I would also like to intro- 
duce a new concept, or rather an old 
idea with a new twist—‘‘coefficient of 
awareness.” 

Perhaps I can throw light on both 
the Law and the Concept of coefficient 
of awareness by borrowing an analogy 
from science. What is the most exact 
science? Is it the science which, like 
some, beats the drum for itself and keeps 
reiterating to anyone who will hear, 
I am an exact science, I am exact, I am 
exact. Or is it—as I think—the science 
that is most exact about its areas of in- 
exactness, most precise about its areas 
of imprecision, so that it is able and 
willing to indicate its areas of inexact- 
ness and imprecision to so many ten- 
thousandths of an inch or degree. 

Similarly, who or what is the person, 
group, institution, community, country, 
that is in the best way with respect to 
its problems? Is it the person, group 
and so on that keeps pounding on the 
table, we don’t have any problems, we 
don’t have any problems. Or again, is 
it—as I think—a person, group, and so 
on that, genuinely aware that all God’s 
children have problems, has the most 
precise knowledge and deepest under- 
standing of its own problems—type, na- 
ture, effects, extent; the person, group 
or whatever in a position to say, “These 
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and these are our problems, they oper- 
ate thus and so, they affect the following 
under these and these circumstances, 
and we are taking such and such steps 
by way of improvement or therapy.” 

And so it works something like this. 
Give me a person, group or what not 
that says “I have no problems,” and he 
(or it) gets filed under low coefficient 
of awareness. (Alternate caption: You 
should only know. Second alternate 
caption: That’s what you think, friend.) 
But to the degree that a person or 
group is able to indicate and delineate 
its problems and problem areas with 
increasing precision, the coefficient of 
awareness gets proportionately higher, 
the situation becomes that much better. 
Most of us, I fear, rate a pretty low 
coefficient of awareness. We have a com- 
fortable rule of thumb: There are no 
problems in the absence of overwhelm- 
ing and irrefutable evidence to the con- 
trary. I am suggesting just the opposite 
kind of working principle: In any 
given situation, we may safely assume 
there are problems unless a persistent 
and thorough examination has_re- 
vealed none. If we have to lean, I'd 
rather we would lean over backwards. 
We have been leaning the other way 
up to now. 


The other side of the coin is equally 
interesting. That is, the same lack of 
insight that makes people or groups so 
blissfully sure they have “no problems” 
frequently makes them compulsively 
certain that everyone else is full of 
problems. You talk to certain people 

some social workers, some office super- 
visors, Some mayors, some school super- 
intendents, some people—and if a word 
comes up like Negro or Jew or Italian, 
you can almost hear a click like that of 
a shutter. There is an automatic re- 
sponse—a signal response, to use the 
language of the trade—and we are no 
longer talking about people. Just prob- 
lems. 

Or take so many conversations or 
meetings about international relations, 
world understanding. Someone says 
Europe. Click—problem. China—prob- 
lem. India—big problem. South Africa 
—click, click—big, big problem. What 
has happened to the people in these 
places—man, woman, children, babies? 
The shutter clicks, the people disap- 
pear, and all that is left are—problems. 

What is it a problem? 

—LEO SHAPIRO, formerly national di- 
rector, Department of Education, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai_ B’rith. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
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Theme: 
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“Creating a Good Environment for Learning” 


Features of the 1954 ASCD Conference include: 


@ Study-discussion groups 
®@ Clinics and demonstrations 
® General sessions 


For further information, write to 


@ Use of: field situations 
@® Exhibits of instructional 


materials 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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“I e Childhood of ee mericans Series 


in the special School Edition 


The first fifty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available in the special 
School Edition as of February 1, 1953. Fifteen further volumes in the School Edition are 
announced with the publication date of February 1, 1954. The sixty-five titles follow: 


ABE LINCOLN GEORGE CARVER MYLES STANDISH 
ABIGAIL ADAMS *GEORGE DEWEY OLIVER HAZARD 
ALEC HAMILTON GEORGE WASHINGTON PERRY 

ALECK HARRIET BEECHERSTOWE JL REVERE 
ALECK BELL AMES FENIMORE COOPER PAUL RE 

AMELIA EARHART JANE ADDAMS C PETER STUYVESANT 
ANDY JACKSON “JIM BOWIE POCAHONTAS 
ANTHONY WAYNE JOHN PAUL JONES *RAPHAEL SEMMES 
*BEDFORD FORREST *JOHN SEVIE ROBERT E. LEE 

BEN FRANKLIN *JOHN SAR AMAKED ROBERT FULTON 
BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA *JULIA WARD HOWE SAM HOUSTON 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON JULIETTE LOW STEPHEN FOSTER 
BUFFALO BILL KIT CARSON TOM EDISON 

CLARA BARTON *KNUTE ROCKNE TOM JEFFERSON 
*DAN BEARD LOU GEHRIG U. S. GRANT 
DANIEL BOONE LOUISA ALCOTT *WASHINGTON IRVING 
*DAN MORGAN LUCRETIA MOTT WILBUR AND ORVILLE 
DAVID FARRAGUT LUTHER BURBANK WRIGHT 

DAVY CROCKETT MARTHA WASHINGTON *WILLIAM BRADFORD 
DOLLY MADISON MARY MAPES DODGE WILLIAM PENN 

ELI WHITNEY MERIWETHER LEWIS WILL ROGERS 
*FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT YOUNG STONEWALL WOODROW WILSON 
*ZACK TAYLOR *MOLLY PITCHER YOUNG AUDUBON 


For the convenience of the many thousands of schools which ordered the first fifty volumes, 
the titles of the fifteen further volumes are indicated by an asterisk. 


@ Serving areas of literature, reading—‘‘personal’ and supplementary, school 
library, remedial or corrective reading, social studies, character development, 
Americanization 

Favorite story volumes, which are “read, loved, reread’’ 

‘“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 

Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level 


Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 


Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 


Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel free to 
request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Curriculum Research 











Robert S. Fleming 
Contributors: Lloyd N. Smith 
Cecilia E. Unzicker 

J. W. Menge 


Column Editor: 





It is most encouraging to discover a variety of curriculum research activities 


under way in the various states. 


There is some evidence of a growing trend 


in state ASCD groups toward creating state committees to encourage and 


assist teachers and school systems in the development of cooperative action 
research. State groups are discovering interesting projects with varied research 


designs. 


This column will describe research activities now in progress in Indiana, 


Michigan and Ohio. 


Other state groups are urged to keep us informed as to 


research activities which may be developing in their areas. 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


Action Research in Indiana 


THE Action Research Committee of 
the Indiana Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development was ap- 
pointed in the fall of 1952. Subsequent 
meetings were held to clarify the com- 
mittee’s functions. The Chicago Re- 
search Conference proved to be helpful 
as to ideas and stimulation. At the 
spring meeting of the state unit of 
ASCD it was agreed that the Action 
Research Committee should take posi- 
tive steps to pull together as much in- 
formation as possible concerning the 
research in progress in the State of In- 
diana and concerning research that had 
recently been completed in that state. 

During the summer of 1953 a sub- 
committee started positive action to col- 
lect the desired information. A simple 
questionnaire was developed as a first 
step toward this objective. A mailing 
list of thirty-one persons was compiled, 
and, as a beginning, this questionnaire 
was distributed only among active mem- 
bers of ASCD. One person was to be 
responsible for reporting the research 
of one school or a school system. Re- 
plies were tabulated in an attempt to 
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secure a current picture of action re- 
search in the State of Indiana. 

In October 1953 a brief résumé of 
the findings of the committee was re- 
ported to the State ASCD meeting. 
This report revealed the fact that con- 
siderable action research is being car- 
ried on in the schools of Indiana. It 
stated that by far the largest amount of 
research in the past few years had been 
done in the field of “reporting to par- 
ents.”” It listed a number of problem 
areas indicating a need for a study of 
the total curriculum, and for over-all 
curriculum planning in various subject 
areas. A broad range of topics was sug- 
gested, including a study of drop outs, 
public relations and building planning. 
Three reports of projects recently com- 
pleted were given. One of these reports 
traced the history and gave the out- 
comes, to date, of a county-wide study 
of the problem of reporting to parents. 
Another told of the writing and publi- 
cation of a history for elementary school 
children of one county in the State of 
Indiana. The third report concerned 
the research that had been done in a 
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reading program in one school in a 
large metropolitan area. These reports 
were all well received by the member- 
ship of the association, and some of 
these will very likely be published. 
We hope that steps will be taken to 


perpetuate an extension of research 
activities within the State of Indiana. 

—LLOYD N. SMITH, Indiana _ State 
Teachers College, ‘Terre Haute; chair- 
man, Indiana ASCD Committee on Ac- 
tion Research. 


Cooperative Curriculum Research Activities in Ohio 


CONCERN for action curriculum re- 
search in Ohio has grown considerably 
since December 1952 when the Ohio 
group returned from the ASCD Re- 
search Conference in Chicago. At a 
meeting in Cleveland during the na- 
tional conference plans were made for 
a two-day planning meeting of a larger 
group to be held in May. A summer 
work conference was projected as a be- 
ginning step in a long-range program. 
Announcements were sent to the ASCD 
state membership and other leaders in 
the state and a planning committee 
was formed. They canvassed interests, 
analyzed needs, proposed some problem 
areas, and made preliminary arrange- 
ments for a summer conference. 

The three-day work conference dur- 
ing July 1953 at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio, was conducted 
under the leadership of Professor Laura 
Zirbes, of Ohio State University. Pres- 
ent were 85 participants representing 
many sections of the state. Discussion 
of problems of living and learning was 
organized under the problem areas: re- 
sources, adjustments, cooperative plan- 
ning, evaluation, and child develop- 
ment and human relations. An attempt 
was made to make activities flow from 
one to another. As an outcome, partic- 
ipants felt they had broadened their 
concept of processes involved in coop- 
erative action research. Some explored 
the application of these processes to 
cooperative work on specific problems 
in their local communities, and a few 
felt they might be ready to apply these 
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processes and undertake some initial 
steps. In the evaluation of the confer- 
ence the chief finding was that the con- 
ference group wanted continued help 
as it progressed. 

In keeping with the conference rec- 
ommendation, the fall meeting of Ohio 
ASCD was devoted to the on-going proc- 
ess of cooperative action research. On 
the evening of October 23, former work- 
shop participants and other interested 
persons met informally to share experi- 
ences in getting their projects started 
and to discuss their problems. These 
concerns related to ways of securing 
group cooperation and motivation for 
action, defining problems, planning 
ways of collecting appropriate bodies 
of data, and considering techniques for 
studying data. Such problems received 
further consideration in the Saturday 
conferences both in general sessions and 
in small group discussions. 

An account of activities initiated 
since the summer workshop showed 
that a variety of research projects is 
under way in the state. Illustrative of 
the activities reported are: 

Study of production of suitable film 
strips and recordings in Licking 
County; 

Study of grouping in the seventh 
grade in Ohio State University 
School; 

Study of the kind of education 
needed by students who attend 
Ohio Wesleyan; 

Study of the problems of homework 
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in three Cincinnati, Ohio, schools. 

Study of a pattern of teachers meet- 
ings in the Delaware, Ohio, 
schools; and 

Study of fatigue of the first grade 

child in relation to the length of 
the school day in Berkey. 

A permanent Action Research Com- 
mittee has been organized to assist in 
planning future conferences for action 
research in the state so that participants 


can give and receive help as they con- 
tinue their activities. 

Another informal sharing conference 
is now being planned for the Spring 
meeting of ASCD, and a four-day work- 
shop on cooperative research is also 
being organized. 

—CECILIA E. UNZICKER, supervisor of 
intermediate grades, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Organization and Planning for Curriculum 
Research in Michigan 


IN JULY 1953 the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction authorized the or- 
ganization of a state Committee on 
Curriculum Research. The appointed 
membership on this committee at the 
present time includes representatives of 
public schools, colleges, the state Asso- 
ciation of School Board Members, the 
state Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Coop- 
erative School Studies, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

This committee will operate within 
the group of committees that gives 
direction to the Michigan Curriculum 
Program. It will work in cooperation 
with existing state committees and will 
also be expected to initiate and carry 
on projects appropriate to its scope of 
work. ‘Two general functions are to 
be stressed: (a) the maintenance of a 
continuing survey of needs and efforts 
in curriculum research in the state, and 
(b) the giving of leadership and direc- 
tion to curriculum research activity in 
Michigan. 

The recommended scope of the com- 
mittee’s work includes: (a) promotion 
of application of research findings and 
research procedures through confer- 
ences, clinics, publications, radio, tele- 
vision, etc.; (b) stimulation of system- 
wide, individual school or classroom 
projects in curriculum research; and 
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(c) cooperative planning for state-wide 
research efforts. 

A study of secondary school holding 
power is one state-wide project now 
being conducted by a special committee 
organized to do this job. <A second 
state-wide project being conducted cur- 
rently is an inventory and descriptive 
study of a wide range of research activi- 
ties under way throughout the state. 
The inventory includes examples of re- 
search conducted by individual teach- 
ers and teacher teams, by local schools 
and school systems, and by other edu- 
cational agencies. The forthcoming 
published report on this study will be 
a valuable resource for promoting the 
use of research procedures in the solu- 
tion of curriculum problems. 

A most difficult problem in providing 
wise leadership in cooperative planning 
for research has to do with deciding on 
priority of effort. The recently estab- 
lished state Committee on Curriculum 
Research is expected to give attention 
to this problem and, through its recom- 
mendations regarding priority of needs 
in research, to contribute to the direc- 
tion of various efforts aimed at improve- 
ment of Michigan education. 

—J. W. MENGE, professor of education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; 
and chairman, Michigan ASCD Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Research. 
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Announcing— 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By Gordon N. Mackenzie, Stephen M. Corey, and Associates 
A new Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute Publication 


This report tells how a group of administrative and supervisory officers worked 
together to improve their competence as instructional leaders. Written primarily 
for those with instructional leadership responsibilities, this new book suggests 
ways they can improve their own leadership practices. Perhaps most important of 
all, however, the authors show how school leaders can test the success of their 
efforts and modify subsequent plans accordingly. 


Instructional Leadership is the outgrowth of three years of cooperative experi- 
mentation carried on by members of the Denver, Colorado, public school 
instructional staff and consultants from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia. The report 


... examines the concept of leadership. A definition is developed that applies 
to all kinds of leadership, and four important components of leadership 
situations are identified and discussed. This exploration of the nature of leader- 
ship should assist those with official leadership responsibilities to appraise 
critically their own views of their jobs. 


... evaluates ways of exercising leadership. Criteria for judging the quality of 
leadership are presented, and four leadership methods are appraised. Numerous 
examples help highlight differences in ways of exercising leadership. 


. . » discusses situational factors influencing leadership. Instructional leaders 
will find suggested here a number of specific things they can do to encourage 
productive work on school problems. 


. . . describes methods of improving instructional leadership. The analysis of 
the leadership learning process and the conditions essential to leadership im- 
provement will help school officials to develop their own educational programs 


for leaders. 


. . suggests ways to increase small-group effectiveness. In the course of the 
cooperative experiment, many small groups were formed. Their experiences 
are drawn upon to illustrate the factors affecting small-group productivity and 
to clarify the role of the leader. 


Published in 1954 Price $3.25 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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The Listening Post 











Column Editor: Joyce Cooper 
Contributor: Ernest Giddings 





Income Tax Inequities and Retired Teachers 


WHY should a fifth of the retired 
people in our country continue to pay 
federal income tax on their retirement 
income while four out of every five 
retired persons are totally exempted? 
Upon retirement from teaching you 
will join the one fifth who pay unless 
our lawmakers provide a remedy before 
that time. Congress may face this issue 
squarely within a month or two—or it 
may refuse to doso. The decision rests 
with the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, since 
that committee has before it a clear-cut 
proposal to give the same tax treatment 
to one comparatively small group of 
retired people that is now afforded to 
the great majority who have reached 
the age of 65 and are retired. 

What large groups are presently ex- 
cluded? Beneficiaries of social security, 
Railroad Retirement, pensions for ac- 
tive military service and a few others 
are totally exempt from the federal in- 
come tax. In 1937 the Congress spe- 
cifically excluded from federal income 
tax payments all pensions received un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act. The 
specific provision of the law reads: 

“No annuity or pension payment 
shall be assignable or be subject to any 
tax garnishment attachment or other 
legal process under any circumstances 
whatsoever nor shall the payment there- 
under be anticipated.” 

As early as 1935 a ruling of the U. S. 
Department of the Treasury exempted 
from the federal income tax retirement 
incomes of employees of the Interna- 
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tional Typographical Union. Early in 
the history of the social security pro- 
gram the Treasury also ruled that all 
social security benefits shall be ex- 
empted from the income tax and need 
not be reported. Veterans’ pensions for 
active service have not been subject to 
the income tax since a Treasury ruling 
on those pensions in 1944. 


It is to the great credit of the U. S. 
Congress and the Treasury Department 
that both bodies clearly recognized the 
injustice of levying a federal income 
tax upon the meager pensions paid to 
those persons who retire after devoting 
a lifetime of service in an occupation 
covered by one of the above retirement 
plans. On the other hand, it is a serious 
oversight on the part of our legislators 
that approximately one out of five of 
our retired persons over age 65 still 
must pay the same income tax rate 
upon their pensions as that levied upon 
the earned income of our working pop- 
ulation. Retired school teachers still 
pay the federal income tax on their in- 
adequate pensions. Retired firemen 
and policemen are still taxed on their 
pension. The 70 year old widow whose 
only income is from the rental of parts 
of her home still is subject to federal 
income tax, although her retirement 
income from the rental may be the 
exact equivalent of her neighbor's social 
security or Railroad Retirement bene- 
fits. Approximately one half of all fed- 
eral employees are under social security 
and will be exempt when retired. The 
other half are under Civil Service and 
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will not be exempt under present 
policy. 

This fact of such a gross inequity in 
our federal tax policy should be intoler- 
able to the American people. Equal 
justice under law has long been a guid- 
ing principle in our American legisla- 
tive and judicial theory. This incon- 
sistency should and can be eliminated 
by the Congress without further delay. 


Additional reasons for exempting a 
portion of all retirement income from 
the federal income tax can be summed 
up briefly as follows: 

1) Retirement plans in operation 
today were entered into in a period of 
much lower wage and price levels. For 
example, the average annual retirement 
income of teachers in 1952 was a little 
over $1000 for those who started out in 
such a plan before 1939. There was 
every prospect that $1000 a year would 
provide an acceptable old-age living 
income. ‘Today, however, that $1000 
pension has fallen in purchasing power 
to $522 and still is subject to the federal 
income tax. 

2) The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumers Price Index for Moderate 
Income Families in Large Cities shows 
that living costs have doubled since the 
1935-39 period. The current index is 
something over 190% of the 1935-39 
period. It is interesting to note that 
Congress recognized the effects of this 
inflation and passed the 1950 and 1952 
amendments to the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance legislation approxi- 
mately doubling the benefits. There 
has been no corresponding increase of 
retirement benefits for teachers, police- 
men, firemen, Civil Service employees 
and other similar groups whose pen- 
sions are subject to the federal taxation 
at the identical rate of earned income. 
In fact the average annuity to public 
school teachers increased only 34.8% 
between the school year 1939-40 and 
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1951-52. During that same period the 
price index advanced 88.6%. 

3) Income tax burdens are unreason- 
ably heavy on those retired persons 
without the special exemption. In 1939 
the individual exemption stood at 
$1000. The person taxed on $1800 
pension paid $20 to $25 income tax. 
Today, however, the teacher, fireman 
or policeman under age 65 and retired 
on an $1800 pension pays $206 tax or 
eight times the amount he would have 
paid in 1939. 


A Proposed Remedy 


Several members of the Congress have 
recognized for many years that this 
indefensible inequity exists, and that it 
works a hardship upon those retired 
persons not having a special exemption 
from the income tax. Many bills have 
been introduced to remedy the situa- 
tion. None has passed. 

Early in the present Congress the 
NEA in cooperation with a number of 
large national organizations agreed 
upon certain principles which should 
be incorporated in an exemption bill 
to remedy the existing discrimination. 
After consultation with several mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
and upon the advice of an experienced 
tax attorney the following principles 
were agreed upon: 

1) The bill should apply to all re- 
tirement income; 


2) It should not in any way ad- 
versely affect those persons who now 
have an exemption by Act of Congress 
or by ruling of the Treasury; 

3) It should encourage the develop- 
ment of public and private retirement 
plans; and 

4) It should enable the retired per- 
son to supplement his pension by the 
same amount of current work income 
as is now permitted social security re- 
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cipients, namely $900 without any sacri- 
fice of his exemption benefits. 


The Mason Bill 


On May 13, 1953 the Hon. Noah M. 
Mason of Illinois introduced his bill, 
HR 5180 in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Mason Bill is specifically 
designed to provide a defensible remedy 
for the existing discrimination. The 
bill applies to all persons retired under 
a public or private retirement plan. 
It does not discriminate against any 
eroup: it eliminates existing discrimi- 
nation. Its cost would not be excessive. 

Briefly, the bill operates as follows: 

1) It exempts the first $1500 of re- 
tirement income from the federal in- 
come tax for those retired persons over 
age 65. 

2) Those actually retired under an 
established retirement plan would be 
exempt regardless of age. 

3) The $1500 exemption proposed 
in HR 5180 is in addition to the present 
personal exemptions—$600 if under age 
65—$1200 if over age 65. 

4) Retirement income is specifically 
defined to mean all kinds of income 
except current earnings. 

5) The retired person would be 
allowed to earn up to $900 during the 
year without any loss of his exemption. 
He would not lose the exemption en- 
tirely unless he earned more than $75 
in each of the 12 months of his tax year. 

6) The bill does not omit from its 
benefits any retired individual or group; 
in fact, it eliminates the discrimination 
which now exists. 


7) Persons with some retirement in- 
come presently exempt but less than 
the floor amount ($1500 per year) 
would gain an additional exclusion 
which would bring them up to the 
$1500 floor. Those whose exemption 
already exceeds $1500 would remain 
unaffected by the bill. 
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The Mason Bill is before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Hearings were held 
under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Daniel Reed (R-N.Y.) on August 
13. Testimony presented at that time 
was indisputable proof of the broad 
support back of the exemption pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Ward Ashman of Columbus, 
Ohio, national legislative chairman of 
the 1,500,000 member National Con- 
ference of Public Retirement Systems 
concluded his testimony with the state- 
ment: 


“HR 5180 does not create any special 
tax treatment of any special class, but 
is merely an equitable tax adjustment 
in favor of aged individuals who are 
presently taxed on their retirement in- 
come, reducing the disparity in their 
treatment and the treatment of several 
million aged who have tax-free retire- 
ment incomes by virtue of rulings or 
special exemption. 

“We ask, therefore, that you support 
HR 5180, which would eliminate much 
of the present income-tax disparity in 
treatment of various classes of retired 
individuals.” 


More than 30 witnesses testified to 
urge Congress to face up to its respon- 
sibility by passing the Mason Bill and 
thus granting the same tax exemption 
to some 20% of our retired people as 
is now allowed the other 80%. 


Teachers and others who hope to see 
the Congress equalize the tax treatment 
for all retired people should write to 
their Congressmen and Senators with- 
out delay expressing their personal con- 
cern in the remedy proposed by the 
Mason Bill, HR 5180. 

—ERNEST GIDDINGS, assistant director, 
Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, NEA, 1201—16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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A music series for kindergarten—grade 8 


PITTS GLENN WATTERS 


Songs that boys and girls enjoy singing outside 
of school as well as in the classroom are one 
reason for the great popularity of this elemen- 
tary music program. Another is its develop- 
mental approach which offers a natural method 
for learning and teaching music and provides 
for melodic, rhythmic, creative listening, har- 
monic and dramatic experiences, experiences 
with playing instruments, and experiences with 
poetry. 

OUR SINGING WORLD offers a complete and 
well-balanced program with attractive books, 


record albums for interpretation, books of ac- 
companiments, and teachers’ manuals. 


Asupervisorof Music in Washington says: 
“T think this series is quite the best of any 
. . . These books really do the job of | 
making music FUN for the children be- P, 


cause they meet children’s interests . . .” 


Please send for circular #609 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








The Core: A Problems Approach to the Curriculum 


RENEWED interest in curriculum or- 
ganization which uses problems com- 
mon to young people, is revealed by 
the number of teaching guides and sep- 
arate resource units for the core curri- 
culum being produced by school sys- 
tems throughout the country. 

These guides and units frequently 
are called by such names as “Social Liv- 
ing,’ “Common Learnings,” “Basic 
Living,” and “General Education.” 
The learning experiences provided in 
these publications are usually organized 
around problems common to young 
people without reference to any one 
subject. Many instructional materials 
are listed to help in solving the prob- 
lems. Cooperative planning and evalu- 
ation are emphasized for the “block” of 
time in which the core is scheduled. 

Examples of publications for this 
type of curricular organization follow: 


& The University Schools, The Ohio 
State University. A Description of Cur- 
ricular Experiences, The Upper School. 
Grades Seven Through Twelve. Re- 
vised Edition. Columbus, Ohio, 1952, 
122 p. (mimeographed) . 

An integral part of the secondary pro- 
gram of this university laboratory 
school is the program of general educa- 
tion which consists of common learn- 
ings required of all students. A list of 
problem areas, selected in terms of stu- 
dent interests and needs, suggests learn- 
ing unit topics which may be used at 
the secondary school level. For ex- 
ample, problems related to growing up, 
problems related to living with others, 
and problems of living in and under- 
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standing society are illustrative of the 
areas for grades seven, eight and nine. 
Elective subjects are also described. 


& Springfield Public Schools. Guide 
Lines. A Handbook for Teachers of 
General Education. Springfield, Mis- 
souri, 1952, 37 p. (mimeographed) . 


Suggestions which should help teach- 
ers use the pupil-teacher planning 
method to organize and carry on units 
of study based on pupil problems are 
included in this handbook. 


& Dade County Schools. Tentative 
Guide for Basic Education in Dade 
County Junior High School. Bulletin 
No. 10, Miami, Florida. 1952, 53 p. 
(mimeographed) . 


Basic education as set forth in this 
guide includes “that part of the junior 
high school curriculum which is taught 
by one teacher in a block of time.” Two 
or more basic subjects such as language 
arts, social studies, science, everyday 
living and mathematics are included in 
this larger time period. Teachers’ ques- 
tions and answers concerning the basic 
education program now in action are 
discussed. 


& Arlington County Schools. Tenta- 
tive Resource Units. General Educa- 
tion. Arlington, Virginia. 


Living in Our Communities, Grade 
7, 1951. 
The Development of Democracy in 
America, Grade 8, 1951. 
A Survey of World Culture, Grade 
9, 1951. 
Problems related to each of the above 
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Add Interest To Your Mathematics 
Classes With This New Journal. 


THE MATHEMATICS STUDENT 
JOURNAL 


Written especially for the secondary-school student. Will contain 
enrichment and recreational material. 


Use it to enliven your mathematics classes, stimulate your students, 
and put fun into mathematics. 


Published, in cooperation with the Mathematical Association of 
America, during months of October, December, February, and April. 
First issue out in n February 1954. 


oe 


Will be wnsiiek. “only in bundles al five copies or more to a single 
address. All subscriptions in a bundle must run for same period 
of time. 


Price per person: 20¢ per year, 15¢ per semester. 


Send remittance with your order. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 








ANNOUNCING: 


THE ARITHMETIC TEACHER 


This new journal will be devoted to the improvement of the teach- 
ing of mathematics in kindergarten and in all the grades of the 
elementary school. 


Fills a need supplied by no other journal. 


Will feature articles by outstanding educators and leading teachers 
of arithmetic. 


Published during months of October, December, February, and 
April. First issue to be out in February 1954. 


Subscription price: $1.50 to individuals; $2.50 to libraries, schools, 
departments, and other institutions. (Add 10¢ for mailing to Canada, 
25¢ for mailing to foreign countries.) 


Please send remittance with your order. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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themes in the social studies and lan- 
guage arts areas provide the content for 
this guide in general education at the 
junior high school level. 


pm Eugene Public Schools. Handbook 
for 10th Grade Social Living. Eugene, 
Oregon. 1951 (mimeographed) . 

The social studies, language arts and 
other related learnings are included in 
this single course guide which empha- 
sizes the development of each pupil. 
Some of the illustrative resource unit 
titles are: Personal Adjustment, Civili- 
zation of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and Driving an Automobile. 


® San Bernardino Public Schools. So- 
cial Living Course of Study. 7th, 8th, 
9th Grades. San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, 1952 (mimeographed) . 


This publication outlines the pro- 
gram designed for the three grades of 
the junior high school level. ‘The social 
studies and the language arts comprise 
the general content with suggested cor- 
relations in such fields as music in- 
cluded in illustrative units. Three class 
hours daily are allotted to social living 
at the seventh grade level and two class 
hours are allotted for this course at each 
of the other grade levels. 


& Worcester County Schools. Resource 
Units for Junior High School. Snow 
Hill, Maryland. 


Our Natural Environment. Grade 
7, 1952, 76 p. (mimeographed) . 

Leisure Time. Grade 7, 1952, 37 
p. (mimeographed) . 

Understanding Myself. Grade 8, 
1952, 49 p. (mimeographed) . 

Conservation. Grade 8, 1952, 36 p. 
(mimeographed) . 

Getting Along With Others. Grade 
9, 1952, 61 p. (mimeographed) . 

Acquiring Goods and_ Services. 
Grade 9, 1952, 48 p. (mimeo- 
graphed) . 
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The above resource units are illus- 
trative of the eighteen prepared for 
grades seven, eight and nine during 
a Worcester County workshop in 1952. 
As the titles above indicate, these units 
are based on life problems common to 
youth. 


& Grosse Pointe Public Schools. Teach- 
ers’ Guide to Core Curriculum Plan- 
ning in the Elementary School. Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. Revised, 1950, 54 p. 
(mimeographed) . 

The core curriculum as described in 
this guide is “‘primarily a fusion of cur- 
riculum areas seeking through the inte- 
gration of experiences to facilitate the 
educational growth of Grosse Pointe 
boys and girls.” 

The center of the core is the social 
studies. One half of the school day is 
devoted to the core program under the 
guidance of the homeroom teacher who 
remains with the children for a two- 
year period. 


®& Grosse Pointe Public Schools. Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 

Units of Work in the Core Curri- 
culum Program. Grade V, 1951 
edition. 

Units of Work in the Core Curri- 
culum Program. Grade VI, 1951 
edition. 


The two publications above are illus- 
trative of those to be used in connection 
with the aforementioned Teachers’ 
Guide to Core Curriculum Planning in 
the Elementary School. The scope of 
the fifth grade publication includes the 
“development of specific American com- 
munities or regions” while that of the 
sixth grade includes “direction to some 
of the evidence of social growth and 
thoughtfulness the world over.” 
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SCHOOLS ano tHe DEVELOPMENT of 
GOOD CITIZENS by Stanley E. Dimond 


This is the third and final volume to come out of the five-year Citizen- 
ship Education Study conducted by the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University. 

In this volume Dr. Dimond, Director of the Study and now Professor 
of Education at the University of Michigan, gives a summary of the entire 
Study. He reports in detail on conditions that existed in the cooperating 
schools (the strong points as well as the weaknesses), the steps that were 
taken by the Study Staff and faculty of cooperating schools to improve 
citizenship, and, finally, he appraises the results. 


Dr. Dimond’s evaluation of the program should be especially useful 
to those who plan continued research in the field. 


232 pages, clothbound, $3.50 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4841 Cass Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


offers continuous and comprehensive 
measurement of these basic subjects: 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 


soon to test a third generation, is avail- 
able now in 4 new batteries: 





READING LANGUAGE 
SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 5-9) 
SCIENCE (GRADES 5-9) 

STUDY SKILLS (GRADES 5-9) 


PRIMARY BATTERY 

—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 
ELEMENTARY BATTERY 

—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
INTERMEDIATE BATTERY 

—for grades 5 and 6 
ADVANCED BATTERY 

—for grades 7, 8 and 9 


«+ morms are current, accurate, 


Scoring is quick, simple, 
dependable. 


completely objective... 








Information material and specimen sets 


All World Book C test d 
Bt ane sat aaa L. uhive of WORLD sore) .¢ ere available to qualified educators. 
35 copies. Write for yours 

COMPANY 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Uniting Forces To Improve Education 


Column Editor: Rodney Tillman 
Contributor: Amo De Bernardis 








Industry-Education Cooperation 


THERE MAY have been a time in 
the industrial history of America when 
its leaders followed the policy of “the 
public be damned.” That time is gone 
forever, along with six-shooter law and 
other aspects of a frontier civilization. 
Today the improvement of public re- 
lations is a major goal of all business 
and this extends to the “junior public” 
now in our schools. The welfare of 
industry as well as that of the people 
depends on harmonious relationships 
between both. No good can thrive in an 
atmosphere of misunderstanding or 
antagonism. 

If, however, we seek harmony and 
cooperation for the future as well as 
the present, our children must be edu- 
cated to that end and in this our large 
industries and business are willing, 
even eager to help. 

In recent years more and more local 
and national industries are working 
with educators to improve the under- 
standing of our basic economy among 
the young people of our country. And 
educators have found it helpful to do 
their share of the job. It would be 
foolish to make the sweeping generali- 
zation that all American business is 
engaged in such an undertaking, but 
what some companies are doing to 
achieve a better understanding of what 
is going on in industry and in schools 
is highly creditable. In the end it is 
bound to lead to greater support for 
the many worth-while things schools 
are trying to do for children. 

In the past the tendency of outside 
groups was to exert pressure on the 
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schools to get what they wanted, or 
distribute thinly veiled advertising. 
Little effort was made to develop co- 
operative working relationships. ‘The 
effort at indoctrination created suspi- 
cion on the part of the school people. 
The result was antagonism. 


Constructive Efforts 


In recent years a new approach and 
attitude have been developing. ‘The 
leaders of business and industry are 
beginning to realize that the way to 
build a better educational liaison is to 
work with and for the schools so that 
the benefits may be mutual. 

A few of the more constructive efforts 
in this direction are: 

Resource Materials. More and more 
companies are producing for school 
use materials based on the needs of 
the whole curriculum, These are only 
remotely suggestive of advertising. In- 
stead, they are more concerned with 
the needs of teachers. Instructional 
materials are prepared with the advice 
and counsel of curriculum and materi- 
als specialists and do not highlight any 
particular product, name or brand. 
The fact that these materials will make 
a contribution to curriculum is suffi- 
cient return for industry and business. 
Many of the materials are pretested in 
classrooms before being circulated. 

There still exists a need for closer 
cooperation between the school and 
the producer of sponsored materials, 
and teachers should develop higher 
standards for selecting these materials, 
but the situation is far better than it 
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ever has been and the resource materi- 
als themselves are becoming excellent 
additions to the teacher’s supply of 
tools for learning. 

Business-Education Day. ‘This is a 
day planned for teachers to visit some 
local business or industry. ‘The pro- 
gram usually consists of a trip through 
the plant, a luncheon and a discussion 
period. Although such an industry- 
school contact is valuable as well as 
pleasurable, it lacks the element of 
continuity. It is a one-shot type of 
public relations. Businessmen and edu- 
cators must have opportunities to work 
together for longer periods of time if 
an effective working relationship is to 
result. 

Teacher Workshops. A few indus- 
tries are beginning to finance educa- 
tional workshops for bringing about 
better cooperation between their world 
and that of the teachers. Some of these 
are general workshops; others are cen- 
tered around more specific topics such 
as economic education and the use of 
community resources. The company 
sponsoring the workshop provides 
funds for tuition, travel and, in some 
cases, housing. In these workshops, 
business leaders and educators gather 
together for a considerable period of 
time to work on mutual interests. ‘This 
exchange of views accompanied by on- 
the-spot observation, helps to develop 
understanding of each other’s problems 
and will eventually lead to better edu- 
cation for all children and youth. 

Plant Education. A rather unique 
approach to developing better under- 
standing between industry and educa- 
tion has been started by American Iron 
and Steel Institute. This organization 
has prepared a series of booklets de- 
signed to assist its own Institute mem- 


bers to acquire a better understanding 
of how to work with schools. ‘These 
booklets emphasize the need for greater 
support for public schools and point 
out how individual companies can as- 
sist the schools in achieving educational 
objectives. 

The millennium, of course, is not 
here as yet. There are some educators 
who view with suspicion any attempt 
by business and industrial groups to 
work with schools. ‘They remember 
earlier experiences which were not al- 
together happy. Nevertheless it must 
be recognized that if a good educational 
program is to be developed in any com- 
munity, it can only be with the help 
of people in that community, and in- 
dustries and businesses of any commun- 
ity are “people.” They can help to sup- 
ply a kind of education which is a 
necessary supplement to book learning. 
Trips to industries, institutions, organi- 
zations are important sources of learn- 
ing. So are the personal contributions 
which representatives of labor, business 
and government can bring into the 
classroom when they are invited to 
address student bodies. 

Schools should use these community 
resources whenever possible. To do 
so, however, the school must develop 
effective ways of working with the 
groups which make up the community. 
This effort should not be limited to 
just a few groups in the community 
but should include all people who want 
to or should work with schools. We, as 
educators, must be willing to meet them 
half way. Only by cooperative action 
can we hope to provide a truly func- 
tional curriculum for an atomic age. 

—AMO DE BERNARDIS, assistant superin- 
tendent, Portland Public Schools, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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em Counts, George S. Decision-Making 
and American Values in School Ad- 
ministration. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953. 


Something over a year ago, in 1952 a 
group of college professors and school 
administrators began a series of confer- 
ences and communications having to do 
with the decision-making process in 
school administration. They were espe- 
cially interested in exploring the moral 
commitments which are inherently in- 
volved in all important decisions in the 
educational enterprise or, for that mat- 
ter, in any other worth-while under- 
taking. The document, entitled, Deci- 
sion-Making and American Values in 
School Administration, is an outcome 
of their deliberations. 


Their procedure was to identify a 
number of typical and critical situa- 
tions which confront school administra- 
tors in these troubled times and which 
tax their powers of judgment and de- 
cision. They then discussed the values 
and practices involved in dealing with 
these situations. 


The chapter headings illustrate some 
of the problems dealt with: The Funda- 
mentals (Three R’s) , The Communist 
Teacher, Students in Politics, Juvenile 
Delinquency, The Teachers’ Union, 
and Teachers in Politics. 

Professor George S. Counts served as 
recorder and scribe for the group. From 
its deliberations, and out of his own 
rich scholarship, he has drafted a state- 
ment which makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the creative thinking which is 
now going on in education in general 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Harold G. Shane 
Contributor: John K. Norton 








and in school administration in par- 
ticular. 

The document is especially concerned 
with the moral content of decision- 
making. It claims to provide no uni- 
versal formulas or pat solutions which 
may be applied by rule of thumb in the 
great variety of communities which 
compose the United States. 

This document reflects several con- 
victions: (a) that the decision-making 
process deserves more fundamental 
study than it has received in the past; 
(b) that misadventure in school admin- 
istration more often than not results 
from lack of courage; and (c) that prin- 
ciple, based on the great commitments 
of free societies, should be emphasized 
more and expediency less. 

—JOHN K. NORTON, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


During the summer of 1953 the Fac- 
ulty Lecture Series at George Peabody 
College for Teachers proved so popular 
that the seven addresses presented have 
been published in a slim but stimulat- 
ing volume, Great Human Issues of 
Our Times (George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1953, 113 p.). Among the 
contributors who set forth educational- 
ly challenging ideas are Harold Ben- 
jamin, Kenneth Cooper, Willard Gos- 
lin, C. L. Hall, Claude Chadwick, J. L. 
Hymes, Jr., and Henry H. Hill. De- 
spite the fact that it is based on a series 
of speeches, Great Human Issues holds 
together well and provides intellectual- 
ly rewarding reading. 
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A New Edition of 
the Nation’s Leading Health Series 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-8 
JONES — MALONEY — MORGAN — LANDIS — SHAW 


NEW FEATURES: 


Completely new first and second grade books 
New material in every grade to add emphasis to 
mental, emotional, and social health 


A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 


A balanced program of physical, mental, | 
emotional, and social health 


A positive approach to mental health 
A built-in program of games and stunts 









Summit, 
New Jersey 





Hilda Taba continues her series of 
contributions in Leadership Training 
in Intergroup Education (American 
Council on Education, 1953, 243 p.). 
The book is a successful analysis and 
appraisal of the workshop method of 
leadership training in the field of group 
relations. Promising approaches to 
educational problems such as the work- 
shop sometimes lose status through 
misuse. Dr. Taba’s report is a good 
evaluation of what the workshop can 
and cannot do. Typically interesting 
observation: “. .. when the same group 
remains together and continues to oper- 
ate under the same leadership for sev- 
eral years, the inventive capacities are 
apt to atrophy. ... As competence with 
certain procedures increases, it tends to 
be accompanied by a progressive reduc- 
tion in experimental invention to meet 
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new needs. ... Success, like power, is 
erosive of experimentation.” (p. 203.) 

An unusually thorough documenta- 
tion of play therapy in action character- 
izes C. E. Moustakas’ Children in Play 
Therapy (McGraw-Hill, 1953). Ex- 
tensive use is made of tape recordings 
in preserving play therapy situations for 
study and analysis. Because of the ob- 
viously broad experience of the writer 
his seven principles for adults to ob- 
serve in play therapy contacts with 
children are of especial interest. Sam- 
ple: “By his manner . the adult 
should show the child that he accepts 
his feelings as they are, neither criticiz- 
ing nor approving but remaining total- 
ly acceptive.” (p. 208.) 

—HAROLD G. SHANE, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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